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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE centre of interest in foreign affairs during the week 
has been the negotiations for a Chinese loan. While 
the Six-Power group have been discussing the terms of a 
£60,000,000 loan to China an unofficial loan of £10,000,000, 
with the salt tax for security, has been arranged in London. 
Tt is announced that £500,000 has already been paid into the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China in London, 
and that of this £100,000 has been transferred to the Chartered 
Bank at Tientsin. The loan is issued at 89, and is to bear 
interest at 5 per cent. The money is earmarked partly for 
the service of the Boxer indemnity. The Six-Power group, 
backed by their various Governments, are opposing this loan. 
Ata secret session of the Chinese Council on Wednesday (says 
the Times correspondent) it was decided to accept the Russian 
demands as to Outer Mongolia, but to resist all intervention 
in Inner Mongolia. As regards Tibet, it was decided to 
negotiate with Great Britain “ on the basis of the maintenance 
of the status quo.” 








We have written of the Chinese situation elsewhere, but may 
say here that Radical criticism of the British Foreign Office 
seems to require that we should cut ourselves off from the 
possibility of advising and checking the other Powers in their 
policy towards China. Even from the point of view of China 
that would be poor policy, though there are disadvantages in 
every conceivable policy. To break up the Six-Power group 
would be to make the partition of China a quite possible 
contingency, for a scramble might be precipitated in which 
no Power would acknowledge any obligations to its neighbours. 
The Six-Power group want, we believe, to place the salt 
revenue under their own supervision. The Chinese retort that 
interference with a revenue inextricably mixed up with their 
domestic administration is a serious sort of intervention. It 
is also said that Germany wishes to place a German at the 
head of the Salt Gabelle. That would be rather a dispropor- 
tionate claim on the part of Germany, but we do not see how 
we should be more likely to prevent such a thing by separating 
ourselves from the other Powers. We ought to stay with our 
friends. So long as Russia and France are of the group we 
ought to be of it also. 


Last Saturday the late Japanese Emperor, Mutsubhito, was 
buried with the traditional ceremonial of his country. On 
Friday week, in the presence of immense crowds, the body was 
removed after dark from the palace in Tokyo to the parade 
ground, where offerings of food, silk, lights, trees, and other 








things were placed before the coffin. A dirge meanwhile was 
played, and the chief of the Ritualists read a prayer. Then 
the new Emperor advanced alone to the coffin, prayed for his 
dead father, and read an “address of lamentation.” After 
other members of the Imperial family and the nota- 
bilities and guests had also paid their respects, the body 
was removed by train to Kyoto for burial. On Saturday 
evening the coffin was conveyed through brilliantly 
lighted streets and roads from Kyoto railway station to the 
Imperial estate about five miles away. The grave was on 
the top of a wooded hill, supposed to be an abode of the gods. 
Near the grave members of the Imperial family again paid 
their respects, and the actual burial at the summit of a very 
steep cone was performed in the presence of only a few 
persons. A Reuter message says that, according to an old 
custom, clay figures, known as “ God Generals,” clad in minia- 
ture suits of ancient armour, were placed in the four corners 
of the grave. The construction of the hall, intended for the 
spirit of the dead Emperor, over the grave, will not be begun 
till a hundred days after the Emperor’ s death. 





The world was astonished by the news that on Friday 
week, when the first gun was fired announcing the departure 
of the Emperor's body from the palace at Tokyo, Count Nogi 
and his wife had committed suicide. General Nogi was the 
capturer of Port Arthur and the most honoured soldier in 
Japan, a man of faultless bravery and honour. It is impossible 
for a Westerner to understand, and therefore quite impossible 
for him to appreciate, this example of the working of the code 
and traditional spirit of old Japan. When General Nogi cut 
his throat and his wife stabbed herself they were dressed in 
full Japanese costume, and were in the presence of portraits of 
the late Emperor and the present Emperor, and of their own 
sons, both of whom were killed at Port Arthur. The deed 
excited profound, if somewhat regretful, admiration throughout 
Japan. 


As an illustration of the gulf which separates the moral 
and intellectual conceptions of the East from those of the 
West, Sir Valentine Chirol, 4 propos of General Nogi’s death, 
described in a letter to the Times of Monday how some fifteen 
years ago the Chinese Minister in London, Lo Fung-luh, 
when he came to die, cast off as of no worth his encyclopwdic 
Western learning. Lo Fung-luh was dying of a painful disease 
when Sir Valentine Chirol last visited him, but he refused the 
aids of modern surgery :— 

“He was lying on a low couch, and he pointed to a wizenod 
little Chinaman who was crouching beside him on the ground over 
a smoking brazier. For about five minutes the Chinese medicine 
man continued to chant in a shrill nasal voice, whilst from time to 
time taking up a pinch of ashes from the brazier and sprinkling 
them over different parts of Lo Fung-luh’s body with strange 
passes and incantations. He thereupon kow-towed three times, 
and retired. ‘I thought, my dear friend,’ Lo Fung-luh then said 
to me, ‘it might interest you to see howa Chinaman, steeped in 
your Western literature, saturated with your Western science and 
philosophy, dies—a Chinaman !’” 


The Rome correspondent of the Times reports in Thursday's 
paper that the Italian troops in Tripoli fought an important 
engagement with the enemy on Tuesday. The Arabs, led by 
Enver Bey, attacked the Italians on two sides. The fighting 
lasted eight hours. Eventually the Italians repulsed the 
attack, having, it is said, killed 1,000 and wounded a large 
number. The Italian losses are reported as 61 killed and 113 
wounded. “This,” says the correspondent, “is considered to 
be the second most important battle during the war.” Wo 
have written fully elsewhere of the peave negotiations, which 
only inexcusable clumsiness should bring to a failure. 





At the re-opening of the Hungarian Chamber on Tuesday 
the scenes of last session were matched, and perhaps surpassed. 
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It will be remembered that Count Tisza, the President of the 
Chamber, bad the obstructionist Opposition forcibly ejected, 
and that the Ministerial majority then adopted the Army Bills, 
which the Magyar element said violated their constitutional 
rights. It was hoped that during the recess passion would have 
cooled, but this was too much to hope. On Tuesday the Oppo- 
sition sang the Kossuth hymn, blew French horns, whistles, 
trumpets, and hooters, clashed cymbals, and used various other 
instruments of music. Apparently the only thing that would 
have pacified them was the resignation of Count Tisza and of the 
Premier, Dr. de Lukacs. Failing this they decided to repeat 
their old policy of reducing the affairs of Parliament to a 
farce. There were free fights at intervals, and the seats were 
piled into barricades. Eventually the Opposition, still fight- 
ing, were removed by the police. These scenes were repeated 
on Wednesday. When the Ministerial majority were at last 
in sole possession of the House they elected the Hungarian 
Delegation and adjourned sine die. 


The Times correspondent at Lisbon reports in last Saturday’s 
issue an important official communiqué dealing with the Portu- 
guese Royalists in Spain. An agreement has now been signed 
with the Spanish Government providing for the expulsion of 
all Portuguese Royalists from Spain, and the trial of all con- 
spirators who may be subject to the Spanish penal laws. 
It further prohibits the return of the Portuguese Royalists to 
Spain for a period of three years, and contains an undertaking 
regarding future measures to prevent conspiracies. This 
effectual recognition of the Republic by her monarchical 
neighbour is a severe blow to Royalist pretensions. Let us 
hope that it may enable the Portuguese Republican authorities 
to emancipate themselves from their compromising dependence 
on the Carbonaria, 


The ceremony of turning the first sod of the trans- 
Australian railway, which will connect Port Augusta with 
Kalgoorlie, and link Western Australia by land with the 
rest of the Commonwealth, was performed last Saturday at 
Port Augusta by Lord Denman. The cost of the railway, 
which will be 1,060 miles in length, is provisionally estimated 
at £5,000,000, but there is good ground for believing that this 
will be reproductive expenditure, as the isolation of Western 
Australia is a source of weakness both economic and strategic. 
Mr. Fisher, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, who, with 
other Federal Ministers, was present at the ceremony, made 
a good point when he observed that the Government of 
Western Australia, though deeply interested, were unable to 
attend. 


According to a Reuter message in the papers of Monday the 
American Navy Department has announced that the Panama 
Canal will be opened in the autumn of 1913. The date of 
opening has become steadily earlier as the excavations have pro- 
ceeded—a wonderful tribute to the able American engineers 
who are conducting the work. The original date suggested 
was January Ist, 1915. Meanwhile, it is said that Mr. Taft 
maintains his argument that the United States is justified in 
remitting tolls in the case of certain American shipping. We 
fancy there is some substance in the speculation that after 
the Presidential elections in November the Government will 
amiably falter in their present obstinacy. In any case we have 
yet to learn that any rational objection can be offered to sub- 
mitting the whole question to arbitration. 


The Army manceuvres in East Anglia came to an end on 
Wednesday, a day within the limit allowed for them, because 
the two forces had come into such close contact that only real 
fighting could have decided the final issue. General Haig com- 
manded the invading army, whose objective was London. His 
plan was to draw an attack from General Grierson, who 
commanded the defenders, and to drive him towards Ely. 
According to the accounts of the conference or “ pow-wow” 
held in the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge, after the 
mancuvres, General Haig pointed out that his cavalry 
had successfully got round General Grierson’s south 
flank. General Grierson said that he had expected that 
as the invaders were pressed for time their line of advance 
would have been more to the west than it actually was. He 
was, however, kept fully informed of their movements by his 
aeroplane scouts. He had succeeded in completely hiding his 
fourth division on his right or southern flank. This division 
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moved chiefly in the dark, and by daylight took ashes ns 
ever the approach of an aeroplane was signalled. 


Sir John French pointed out that as it was open to the 
invaders to deal with the defenders in detail, an important 
lesson to be drawn from the manceuvres was the need of the 
earliest possible concentration of forces. There is no doubt 
that the aeroplanes did extraordinarily valuable service, but 
as has been said, they failed to discover the fourth division. 
The King, who had followed the latter part of the mancuvres, 
was present at the conference, and, in the course of a short 
speech, said :— 

“My inspections during the past two years have satisfied me 

that the present system of training is conducted on sound lines 
and I have especially observed the exceeding keenness of the men 
and the earnestness of purpose which are apparent in the Army. 
The aerial work and the rapid concentration of the troops by rail- 
way, without dislocating the ordinary civilian traffic, and the use 
of mechanical transport have been the special features of these 
mancuvres.” 
We gather from this that the rapid transport service by 
motors and the rapidity of the scouting by aeroplanes, 
speeded up the mancuvres and caused the general scheme 
to be carried out well within the time-limit. These are 
obviously important facts. 


The series of anti-Home Rule demonstrations in Ulster 
began at Enniskillen on Wednesday, when Sir Edward Carson 
addressed an open-air meeting of 30,000 persons. The 
Government said they must be content to live under a 
Constitution which had never been submitted to them or to 
the electors of the United Kingdom. If this unprovoked and 
wicked attack on their civil and religious liberty were allowed 
to go on and the Bill became law, it was not only their right 
but their duty to resist it. A resolution affirming the resolve 
of the Ulster Convention of 1892, “ We will not have Home 
Rule,” was submitted to the meeting and passed by acclama- 
tion. Similar meetings of protest were held at Lisburn on 
Thursday and Derry City on Friday, and seven more will be 
held at other loyalist centres, culminating in the final meeting 
at Belfast. The text of the Covenant, which all Ulstermen 
will be invited to sign on the 28th, has now been published. 
No oath is to be taken, but the signatories will pledge them- 
selves to stand by one another in defending for themselves 
and their children their cherished position of equal citizenship 
in the United Kingdom, and in using all means that may be 
found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up 
Home Rule in Ireland. In the event of such Parliament being 
forced upon them, they further solemnly pledge themselves to 
refuse to recognize its authority. A similar pledge will be 
signed by women loyalists of Ulster on the same day. 


Serious rioting occurred at Belfast on Saturday afternoon 
during the course of a football match, on the Celtic football 
ground, between the Celtic and the Linfield clubs, the first a 
Roman Catholic and the second a mainly Protestant organiza- 
tion. Some 10,000 persons were present, and all went smoothly 
till the half-time interval. While the teams were in the 
pavilion a disturbance arose among spectators in the unre- 
served part of the ground, and a fierce faction fight at once 
broke out, the crowd splitting into two sections, one carrying 
the Union Jack and the other the Celtic colours. Stones and 
other missiles were freely used, revolver shots were fired, 
hundreds of people were knocked down and trampled on, and 
police, though aided by some of the spectators, were quite 
unable to cope with the rioters. In all, nearly a hundred 
persons were injured, thirteen, including two constables, 
seriously. It is not clearly established who were the aggressors; 
faction fights are endemic in Belfast, and sectarian violence 
is utterly to be reprobated, but the political tension, due in 
the first instance to the Home Rule proposals of the Govern- 
ment, has undoubtedly inflamed the temper of the Belfast 
mobs, and further rioting took place in the Sandy Row 
district on Wednesday night, when the followers of a Unionist 
Club procession wrecked a number of shops. 


We deal elsewhere with Mr. Churchill’s latest manifesto, but 
may note the significant comment passed on it by the London 
correspondent of the Liverpool Daily Post, a staunch Liberal 
organ. The writer declares that Mr. Churchill’s suggestion 
has excited alarm and indignation amongst the Irish National- 
ists. They have as yet said nothing, but they “deeply resent the 
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cans 
references of the First Lord to the subject {of Home Rule], 
and though they do not believe he intended to injure that 
cause, they greatly fear that his speech will have that effect.” 
The writer adds that a scheme of federalism such as Mr. 
Churchill suggested has never been considered by the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Asquith will tell his followers that it does not 
enter into the plans of the Government. 


The recently issued report of the Development Commis- 
sioners referred to their rejection of Mr. T. W. Russell's scheme 
of “non-controversial co-operation,” and to their decision, 
subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions as to supervision, 
to grant £2,000 a year to the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society—Sir Horace Plunkett's association. A curious sequel 
to this decision was revealed by the Freeman’s Journal of 
yesterday week. It appears that,as Mr. Russell declined to 
accede to the request of the Development Commissioners to 
nominate four members from the Council of Agriculture to 
assist in the management of this grant, the Commissioners 
have addressed a letter to twenty Nationalist gentlemen in 
different parts of Ireland inviting them to form a panel out 
of which the Commissioners propose to select eleven repre- 
sentatives to serve on the Committee of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. As nineteen out of the twenty are 
mombers of Mr. Russell’s Council, which has already con- 
demned the application of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society for a grant, the Freeman's Journal not unnaturally 
counts on their rejection of the invitation. Why it was ever 
made at all remains for the moment a mystery. 


Subsequently the matter came up at a special meeting of 
the Council of Agriculture on Tuesday. The subject for 
which the meeting was convened was the present crisis in the 
Irish cattle trade and the negotiations between the English 
and Irish Boards of Agriculture, in regard to which Mr. T. W. 
Russell observed that his sense of fair play had been greatly 
strained by Mr. Runciman’s policy. After a resolution had 
been passed calling on the Government to remove the restric- 
tions placed on the shipment of Irish live stock, the action of 
the Development Commissioners was discussed. Mr. Farrell 
having denounced their invitation to members of the Council 
as a mean, contemptible, and underhand attempt to interfere 
with its rights, a resolution was carried by 43 votes to 15 
expressing the opinion that the circular was a breach of the 
privileges of the Council and an insult to its members. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, addressing the Diocesan Conference 
on Tuesday, dealt chiefly with the subject of Church defence. 
All methods of Church defence were not good. There were 
folly, rancour, and ignorance on both sides. But when all 
allowance had been made for the purity of motive of many 
advocates of disestablishment, the attempt to sever things 
secular from things spiritual, things civil from things religious, 
seemed to him a grievous mistake and a far-reaching injury. 
The mischievous antagonism of Church and State, fostered 
for so many centuries, was responsible for many of the evils 
and troubles of to-day; and as he read the signs of the times 
he was more and more convinced that what man needed was 
not less of God in politics and Parliament, but more; not a 
further severance of Church and State, but a closer and more 
intimate union. But they would have to enlarge and purify 
their conceptions both of Church and State; they would have 
to bring the State nearer to God and the Church nearer to 
man. 


It was clear to him that the Church of England could not 
long continue to be regarded as a National Church unless 
some closer bonds of union were established between the 
episcopal and non-episcopal Christian communities in the land. 
He defended the establishment of the Episcopal Church 
in Wales because Wales was not a separate nation with a 
separate national legislature, but a part of the English nation, 
and its Episcopal Church a very ancient and most well-beloved 
part of the Church of England. A truly National Church, he 
urged, must be comprehensive and it must be charitable. The 
true parish priest must make no distinction between Con- 
formists and Nonconformists. His ministrations of sympathy 
and sacrament will be at the service of all. If we refrain 
from comment it is because we find ourselves wholly in 
agreement with this admirable address, in which compre- 
heasion is shown to be the true basis of Church defence. 





The Metropolitan police have declared war on the West 
End palmists and fortune-tellers. An Order has been issued 
by the Chief Commissioner warning them that in future they 
will not be permitted to advertise by notices in the windows 
or by the employment of sandwich men, and publishers of 
newspapers and mazagines have been warned that such adver- 
tisements must no longer be accepted. The attitude 
of the Home Office authorities, in reply to questions in 
the House last year, in no way indicated resort to such 
stringent measures, as it is stated that, ifthe warnings 
of the police are disregarded, the authorities will not hesitate 
to institute proceedings against offenders under the Vagrancy 
Act of 1824, which renders any fortune-teller or person 
“using any subtle craft, means or device by palmistry or 
otherwise, to deceive or impose on any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects,” liable to arrest without warrant as a rogue or vaga- 
bond, and, if convicted, to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for not more than three months, or a fine not 
exceeding £25. But the most striking part of the new order 
is that which deals with newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments, in view of the revenue derived from this source and the 
bearing of the prohibition on the parallel case of quack 
medicines. 


The Report of the Committee on the Horse-Power Rating 
of Motor Cars, issued on Monday night, recommends the 
revision of the provisional regulations now in force. The 
most important suggestion is to the effect that in future motor 
cycles should be taxed according to horse-power and that 
the horse-power should be determined as in the case of 
motor cars. At present all motor cycles, including the large 
and growing class—often highly engined—equipped with a 
side-car, pay a uniform tax of one pound perannum. Under the 
new regulations it is proposed that all motor cycles shall rank 
for revenue purposes as motor cars, and shall pay one pound 
if not above 5 h.-p.; two guineas if above 5 but not above 
64 h.-p.; and three guineas if over 6} h.-p. but not exceeding 
12h.-p. The existing regulations undoubtedly favour high- 
powered cycles in comparison with small motor cars, but we 
should regret any change which is likely to penalise the “ poor 
man’s motor” or restrict an industry in which British manu- 
facturers have recently made such gratifying progress, 





Weare glad to record the meeting, held on Wednesday, of the 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement Association, at which proposals for 
providing smal! farms for ex-soldiers were laid before the 
Committee by Colonel H. L. Pilkington, the founder and 
organizer of the movement. The scheme includes the establish- 
ment of training farms in the United Kingdom and elsewhere in 
the Empire, where skilled technical instructors will prepare ex- 
soldiers in the various departments of agriculture, horticulture, 
and allied industries. After their training they will be settled 
on the land, either at home or in the Empire. The War Office 
has signified its sympathy with the movement, the Board of 
Agriculture can be counted on for advice, and negotiations 
will be carried on direct with the overseas Governments as 
well as the great landowning corporations. All the Dominions 
are represented among the Vice-Presidents, Lord Methuen is 
President, and Lord Avebury will act as Honorary Treasurer. 
An appeal for public support will shortly be issued, the initial 
outlay being estimated at £50,000. We cannot doubt that 
it will receive a liberal response, in view of the backing which 
the movement has received and the urgent need which it seeks 
to supply. 

One of the worst railway accidents of recent years occurred 
on Tuesday. The 5.30 p.m. express from Chester to Liver- 
pool, while approaching Ditton junction, near Widnes, left 
the metals on an incline at a spot where the two double 
roads converge, and dashed into a bridge. The engine 
was derailed and most of the carriages charged into the plat- 
form, the wrecked train immediately catching fire. Seldom 
has the work of rescue and extrication been carried on under 
more distressing conditions, the bodies of the victims being 
terribly mutilated or charred beyond recognition. No one in 
the first two carriages escaped alive, fourteen persons, includ- 
ing the driver and fireman, being killed on the spot, while two 
have since died, and forty-five passengers were injured. 








Bank Rate, 4per cent.,changed from 3 percent. August 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 74,°,;—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_—o——— 


MR. CHURCHILL’S LATEST ESCAPADE. 


MID all the vagaries of his political career Mr. 
Churchill possesses one unchanging characteristic 
—to whatever party he may belong, in whatever depart- 
ment he may be serving, he must be in the limelight. 
When he was at the Home Office he made himself con- 
spicuous by visiting, like a modern Haroun-al-Raschid, 
his Majesty’s prisons and liberating prisoners. When he 
exchanged the Home Office for the Admiralty, he came 
out as a fervent advocate of a supremely powerful Navy, 
although previously in the Cabinet he had been an active 
opponent of naval expenditure. He has recently produced 
a formidable scheme for reconstructing the whole adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty, and as though this were not 
sufficient evidence of his energy and activity, his latest 
escapade is to launch an entirely new scheme of govern- 
ment for the United Kingdom. 

This will certainly keep Mr. Churchill in the limelight 
for a considerable period, but limelight reveals wrinkles as 
well as histrionic talent. The new scheme has been con- 
demned almost universally. The only serious apologist 
for it who has yet appeared is Mr. Sidney Low, who 
writes an interesting article in the Daily Mail of Septem- 
ber 18th, welcoming the new convert to the cause of 
federalism. But the federalism of Mr. Low is obviously 
a very different thing from the ten or twelve parliaments 
which Mr. Churchill contemplates. What is evidently 
in the minds of serious advocates of federalism like 
Mr. Sidney Low is the desire to get rid of the over- 
centralization of our present administrative system and 
of certain methods of legislation which are obviously 
inconvenient. In particular, the system of private Bill 
legislation, which compels the parties concerned to go to 
the enormous cost of bringing witnesses up to London and 
paying high fees to Parliamentary counsel, is utterly inde- 
fensible. But to suggest that we cannot get rid of this 
system without creating a federal constitution for the 
United Kingdom is to imitate the historic Chinaman who 
imagined that the only way of roasting a pig was to burn 
down a house. Asa matter of fact, an improved system 
of private Bill legislation has already been introduced for 
Scotland, and there is nothing except the indifference of 
party politicians to prevent the establishment of a similar 
system for other parts of the United Kingdom. It is true 
that this reform alone would not meet the whole case, for 
there are many measures of limited application, as for 
example a Scottish Education Bill, which cannot be treated 
as private Bills in the technical sense. The proper way, as 
we have frequently pointed out in these columns, to deal 
with such measures as these is to establish separate Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, and this, again, has 
already been to a large extent done. It may be replied 
that in the final resort these Bills must come before the 
House as a whole, and then the Government may put on 
the party whips in order to enforce a party decision. This 
is a point on which Mr. Low insists with considerable 
vigour. He gives the illustration of the telephone agree- 
ment, which would have been rejected in the House of 
Commons on its merits, but was forced through by an 
appeal from the then Tory Government to their followers 
not to vote against their party in the crisis of the South 
African War. 

But the whole of this argument is really directed, not 
against the existence of a single parliament for the United 
Kingdom, but against the practice of working that parlia- 
ment upon the party system. The real folly of our method 
of government rests upon the modern practice of treating 
every serious question, and even many small questions, as 
party issues which must be determined in accordance with the 
will of the Cabinet at the penalty of an immediate dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. If we could get rid of this system 
a, every one of the difficulties of which the 
ederalists complain would disappear. If, on the other 
hand, this party system is to be continued, the creation of 
twelve parliaments would simply increase twelve-fold most 
of our present troubles. The real solution lies in the 
adoption, first, of proportional representation, which would 
form a check on the present party system, aud, second!y, 








in the introduction of the Referendum, which would enable 
the electors themselves to give a final verdict upon a legis- 
lative proposal, and would thus deprive the dominant part 
of the power of forcing through Bills of its own by the 
mere weight of party allegiance. One immense advant 

of the Referendum is that it can so easily be applied to any 
particular area. For example, a Bill relating exclusively to 
Scotland could be referred to a Scottish referendum, a 
purely Irish Bill to an Irish referendum, and soon. — 

In this way the country would secure effective legislative 
decentralization so far as that is in any way desirable 
But what is most needed is administrative decentrali. 
zation, and if that is to be attained we must approach the 
problem not from the point of view of breaking up the 

arliament of the United Kingdom—which is primarily a 
legislative and not an administrative body—but from the 
point of view of federating together existing local admini- 
strations. There can be no question that many counties are 
too small to form useful administrative areas, while at the 
same time there are many cases where county boroughs 
have been unwisely separated from the geographical 
counties. There would doubtless be a very serious 
local opposition to any scheme of amalgamation, as was 
shown in the case of the five Pottery towns, where very 
great difficulty was experienced before these contiguous 
towns would agree to federate into one borough. But if 
these local difficulties could be overcome, there would be a 
very great advantage in enlarging several of our admini- 
strative areas. At the same time, the existing local 
authorities should be authorized and encouraged to form 
federations for specific purposes. A very useful step in 
this direction was taken by Sir Horace Plunkett when he 
organized the Irish Council of Agriculture, representing 
all the County Councilsin Ireland. This excellent example 
might well be followed, and the federal bodies thus created 
could take over much of the administrative work now dealt 
with at Whitehall. 

This is true federalism, which always means, and always 
must mean, the binding together of previously disconnected 
units. The modern federalists, who talk of introducing 
federal government by breaking up the United Kingdom, 
appear to have lost all historic sense. Every federal 
government in the world represents an amalgamation of 
governments previously separate. The only instance which 
has even an appearance to the contrary is that of Austria- 
Hungary ; but here we have in effect two distinct govern- 
ments with one Emperor, and no one would care to 
prophesy how long the union between these two halves 
of the Empire will continue when the personal influence 
of the present Emperor ceases. In Norway and Sweden, 
which Mr. Gladstone was fond of taking as an example of 
the feasibility of Home Rule, the national division has 
already led to a complete national separation. 

The truth, of course, is thata great many Liberals are 
wanting to find some plausible theory to justify their 
surrender to the Irish Nationalists. Mr. Churchill’s latest 
proposal goes a little beyond this. He has evidently begun 
to recognize—and possibly other members of the Cabinet 
share his view—that the opposition of Ulster to the present 
Home Rule Bill cannot be ignored or disposed of. There- 
fore the Bill must go, and some entirely new scheme take 
its place. The scheme he suggests has this single merit, 
that it provides an unanswerable argument for the defenders 
of Ulster. If it is justifiable to give Lancashire a separate 
parliament, a fortiori it is justifiable to give a separate 
parliament to Ulster. But that, as we all know, is politi- 
cally impossible. Mr. Redmond would not for a moment 
permit his allies and dependents to entertain the idea. His 
conception is Ireland a nation, and he will not permit any 

ortion of Ireland to be abstracted from the authority of a 

Jublin parliament. Although this Nationalist conception 
must be rejected by the people of the United Kingdom 
because it is unjust to Ulster and would be injurious both 
to Ireland and to Great Britain, it yet has a certain dignity 
about it which Mr. Churchill’s scheme of ten or twelve 
parliaments absolutely lacks. Most of us Englishmen, 
though we do not often talk about it, are proud not of 
Great Britain only, or of the United Kingdom only, or only 
of the British Empire, but proud also of England, and the 
idea of breaking up our country into seven or eight pro- 
vinces, with separate parliaments and separate governments 
of their own, is utterly repugnant to our national pride. 
Nor in determining to retain this source of pride are 
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we claiming anything for ourselves which we deny to 
Irishmen. By all means let all Irishmen—and for this 
urpose Ulstermen are Irishmen—continue to be proud of 
Cel as Englishmen are proud of England, Scotsmen 
of Scotland, and Welshmen of Wales. We only insist 
that the partnership between England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland shall not be dissolved, and that one parliament 
shall continue to be the ruling authority for the whole of 


the United Kingdom. 





THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


HEN sinologues differ diametrically as to the 
capacity of the Chinese for democracy it is impos- 
sible for an ordinary observer to feel confident about 
anything in the immediate outlook. And there is some- 
thing worse than ordinary differences of opinion among 
the sinologues when a man like Dr. Morrison, the Political 
Adviser to the Chinese Republic, who knows as much as 
any Englishman in the world about China, rounds upon 
the “ardent European sinologues ” as though he himself 
were not of their company, and a “ sinologue ” had only to 
be ardent in order to be foolish. Whether the sinologues 
have really misled us all these years as to the position 
occupied by the Emperor in Chinese eyes we cannot say. 
Dr. Morrison, at all events, in the interesting “interview ” 
with him published in the Pall Mall Gazette on Monday, 
said that the Monarchy holds no vital place in the eyes of 
the Chinese. Although the ex-Emperor did not offer the 
usiial propitiatory offerings at the last winter solstice no 
catastrophes followed, and the Chinese people, he tells us, 
have “drawn their own conclusions.” Certainly those 
who are capable of drawing their own conclusions are of 
ihe material of which self-governing people are made. 
We hope that Dr. Morrison is not mistaken. We should 
have thought that Confucianism is only with difficulty 
reconcilable with republicanism. However that may be, 
in our own minds we have never quite thought of the 
Chinese as “ Orientals” in the sense in which that word 
is usually employed to connote habits of thought alien 
from our own and therefore incapable of assimilating 
Western political ideas. For the rest, Dr. Morrison's 
vision of China is radiant. Trade has reached a 
“record”; the soldiers who used to prey upon the 
country when dismissed penniless from the army 
now receive their pay and become quiet and useful 
citizens; no one desires the return of the Manchus, 
because everyone knows the difference between gross 
rapacity and a sincere attempt to govern decently; daily 
newspapers and cheaper telegrams carry enlightenment 
throughout the land; the Christian calendar has been 
officially adopted, and Sunday is recognized as a day 
of rest; and oil, by the genial light of which newspapers 
can be read in the long, dark evenings, has brought a 
moral illumination into the lives of the people since they 
are no longer driven to the solacing distraction of opium. 
According to Dr. Morrison, in short, the future pro- 
sperity of China is assured if only the Powers will give 
her their financial help in a reasonable manner. But Mr. 
J. O. P. Bland, joint author of that fascinating work, 
“China Under the Empress-Dowager,” who also knows a 
vast amount about China, has none of Dr. Morrison’s 
optimism. The only salvation for China, he thinks, is a 
very strong central Government, which would necessarily 
have to be financed by the Powers and carefully controlled 
by them through the medium of finance. Without proper 
financial control he thinks China will simply remain food 
for the wandering bands of robbers. In these contradictory 
views it will be seen that there is one point of convergence 
—finance. All admit that China needs to be financed if 
she is to succeed. The only question is whether she shall 
be lent money by any one who cares to advance it on what- 
ever security may be offered, or whether the money shall 
advanced officially on very strict political conditions, so 
that the Powers may have a firm hold upon China at each 
step of her expenditure. The financial situation has 
reached an extraordinary tangle, and it is very difficult 
to see what the solution will be. “The Six-Power 
group”—the banks backed by Great Britain, France, 
Germany, the United States, Russia, and Japan—are 
trying to negotiate a loan of sixty million pounds. We 
must note here that Dr. Morrison says that China has no 
need whatever of so large a sum, and that it is being 








pressed upon her for the simple purpose of bringing her 
under the complete control of Europe. We must admit 
frankly that the Six-Power group is an extremely difficult 
team to drive. All the members act from different 
motives. Great Britain, France, and the United States 
would have found their negotiations much easier if 
they had not been compelled by circumstances to take 
Germany into the consortium. When Russia and Japan 
eventually added themselves to the group, the clash 
of motives became worse than ever. Germany, Russia, 
and Japan have no money markets worth thinking about 
to open to China. They are all in the group for purely 
political reasons. Yet one does not see at what stage the 
Six-Power group could have been prevented from becoming 
what it is—a body utterly without unity. It reminds us 
of a performer in the music-halls who used to call herself 
“the magnetic lady.” She would challenge any number 
of the strongest men in the audience to try in a group to 
press down a billiard cue which she held in her hands. 
By continually shifting the centre of gravity she brought it 
about that only an inconsiderable portion of thetotal strength 
of her opponents was ever exerted simultaneously in one 
direction. So it is with the Six-Power group. Germany, 
before she came into the group, lent money to China without 
serious safeguards; she apparently wanted to become the 
friend of China as she had become the friend of Turkey. 
Hers was a purely disconcerting and destructive policy 
from the point of view of others. In self-defence Great 
Britain, France, and the United States were glad to admit 
her to their counsels. While the disunited Six-Power 
group have been discussing with China the terms of the 
sixty million loan, a ten million loan has quietly and 
unofficially been arranged’ by a group of banks in London. 
Such is the situation. 

Let us see how bewildering the result is. By co-operating 
with the other members of the Six-Power group Great 
Britain has in effect declared that all her financial 
dealings with China shall be carried on through the 
agency of the Six-Power group alone. In other words, 
to sanction an unofficial loan in London would be to 
appear to play false with the other Powers. And yet 
it is not easy for Sir Edward Grey to ban a loan which is 
in part an accomplished fact, or to encourage the doctrine 
that a loan to a foreign country is necessarily a monopoly 
which may rightly be used only by a British Government 
as a political weapon. Marked as the disadvantages are, 
however, it seems to us inevitable that Great Britain should 
continue to act with the Six-Power group, for the simple 
reason that she can do more good inside the consortium 
than outside it. The Radical criticism of Sir Edward 
Grey is, as usual, that he is merely lending himself 
to the policy of Russia, France, and Japan. Japan wants 
her piece of Manchuria, it is said, and Russia wants 
Outer Mongolia; and all the tactics of Russian and 
Japanese finance are designed simply to get what they 
want. Then, it is continued, Germany will want a con- 
solation prize, and so the game will go on. We do not 
deny that our policy is bound up with that of Russia and 
France. It cannot be otherwise so long as Germany 
challenges each of us in some distinct manner. But the 
alternative is to stand outside the Six-Power group, and we 
need only face that alternative fairly to see how impractic- 
able it is. We should thereby prohibit ourselves from using 
numerous opportunities of guiding and perhaps checking 
the policy of those with whom our fate is inextricably 
wrapped up. The Triple Entente exists because it is a 
necessary means of salvation. For good or ill we must 
work in the world with Russia and France. And from 
the point of view of China herself it is also desirable that 
we should remain in the Six-Power group. Great Britain 
is the best friend she has in it. 

The aim of Great Britain, acting within the inevitable 
restrictions, should be to allow nothing to be done which 
will prevent China from having a fair chance of estab- 
lishing a healthy and independent constitutional 
government. Nothing that Great Britain or Russia has 
proposed so far—neither the prohibition of the military 
expedition to Tibet nor the prohibition of Chinese military 
action in Outer Mongolia—will really do any harm to 
China. We have very little doubt that the Chinese 
Government, when the people understand the British and 
Russian points of view better, will be able to assent to 
what is demanded without any loss of prestige. We feel 
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confident that the British Foreign Office, while rightly 
insisting on very careful supervision of the manner 
in which China spends money raised by loan, will aim 
at making our financial relations with China.as little 
as possible of an interfering or self-seeking kind. While 
the question of Tibet remains unsettled, and the Republic 
is not yet formally recognized, our financial negotiations 
with China are necessarily highly political. But we ought 
to avoid in every possible way the methods of bagman 
diplomacy. We are associated now with countries which 
do not accept our diplomatic ideal. But our main con- 
tention is that just as the Anglo-Russian Convention gives 
us some opportunities—some, but not many—of helping 
Persia which we should not otherwise have, so the fact of 
keeping in touch with the other members of the Six-Power 
group in China gives us some opportunities which we should 
not otherwise have of preventing the partition of China. 





THE PEACE PROPOSALS. 


ii is evident that there are good prospects of peace be- 

tween Italy and Turkey. They are so good indeed 
that we can already say that if they should not be realized 
the statesmen of one country or the other will have 
signally failed not only in consideration for their European 
neighbours, but in their duty to their own countrymen. 
Both countries need peace for financial reasons. And from 
the point of view of the rest of Europe it would be an 
enormous gain to have the quarrel between Italy and 
Turkey deleted from the present heavy list of international 
anxieties. It appears from a full account of the peace negotia- 
tions which were published in the Temps on Monday that 
they have been something more than informal. They have 
been, or at all events have become in their latest phase, 
semi-official. It is plain, therefore, that only perversity 
ean prevent this steady progression from good to better 
from reaching a happy culmination. We sincerely hope 
that Turkey especially will be alive to the very strong 
reasons which make it imperative for her to conclude a 
peace at the earliest possible moment. All the Powers 
are watching events in Macedonia and Albania; another 
episode like those at Kotchana and on the Montenegrin 
frontier might cause Count Berchtold’s scheme of tentative 
or disguised intervention to take a definite and extremely 
disagreeable shape. Turkey would then find herself in 
the hands of the bailiffs, the very situation she wishes 
to avoid; whereas if she concludes peace of her own 
accord she will have a very good chance of being allowed 
more time to improve the administration of her provinces, 
and will, moreover, be able to make her effort in less dis- 
tracting circumstances than now. Again, if she ends the 
war she will be able to raise a loan on much more favour- 
able terms than are possible at the moment. From every 
point of view, then, the opportunity of peace ought to be 
seized. Constitutional government in Turkey may re- 
habilitate itself. There is a chance now. It may possibly 
be the last chance. We do not forget that every Turkish 
Government lives by prestige alone, and that if the present 
Government were thought to be setting their hand to an 
anti-national act, a young and hot-headed Chauvinist 
Government might quickly take their place. Such a Govern- 
ment might let the heavens fall before they would yield to 
Italy. But that, of course, though an heroic policy, would 
not be for the good of the Turkish Empire. We trust that 
the elderly and experienced statesmen who are now in 
power will be able to guide the negotiations patiently so 
that they may secure terms that will provide them with a 
thoroughly dignified “way out” of the war. 

And we are bound to say that what we know of the pro- 
posed terms so far does not make us apprehend any vichent 
ebullition of injured pride among the Turkish people. 
Italy is ready, we are told, to dispense with the word 
‘‘annexation.” Turkey will accept the “accomplished 
fact” in Tripoli. There is no great material difference 
between the two things, but there is a verbal difference, 
and that is what counts in the delicate business of 
“saving face.” Egypt apparently is to be the model 
of the new state of things, and a better example there 
could not be. As in Egypt, the Sultan of Turkey 
will have a representative, and the Sultan is‘ still 
to be recognized as the Khalif of the Moslems. 


Italy is also to pay a subsidy for religious and philan- 
thropic purposes to the Arab sheikhs. 


We regard these 
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stipulations as even more important from the point of view 
of Italy than from that of Turkey. If the Arabs feel that 
their spiritual association with the Khalif is maintained 
they will be much less likely than they otherwise would 
be to conduct a holy war against the invaders, They 
will merely regard Italy as a kind of commercial middle. 
man, and before long they will want to bring their produce 
to the ports and to put themselves in possession of the 
European merchandise in which their souls particularly 
delight. In order to keep in touch with the interioy 
the Turks demand a port. This is one of the 
matters most in dispute. To give the Turks a 
port is one thing, but to give them Tobruk, which js 
the best port, is quite another. Finally there are the 
financial questions. Italy seems to be ready to make her- 
self responsible for the contribution of Tripoli to the 
Ottoman debt, but the statement that Italy would herself 
guarantee a loan to Turkey is at present no more than a 
rumour. We dare say that she will not be willing to 
guarantee a loan. That, however, need not be an obstacle, 
Turkey at peace will have a far higher credit than Turkey 
at war, and a loan would not be very difficult to raise. If 
Italy, in fact, will become responsible for her proper share 
of the Ottoman debt the other financial questions may be 
approached with a light heart. 

In conclusion we should like to emphasize two points, 
The first refers to the Turkish islands which have been 
captured by Italy. It would be a very culpable oversight 
if the possibility of reprisals by the Turks were not abso- 
lutely prevented. We understand that Italy will give back 
the islands to Turkey on the condition that Turkey pledges 
the safety of the Christian inhabitants. These pledges ought 
to be most precisely worded. It is only too easy to imagine 
how the Turks might “ get back” on those who, according 
to all accounts, joyfully threw off their allegiance when the 
Italian ships hove in sight. The Turks may be more 
answerable to Europe than formerly, but with the memory 
of Adana still fresh, and with the smaller and more recent 
massacres at Kotchana and elsewhere, who shall say that 
they are answerable in any real sense? The future of the 
Aigean Islands is, therefore, a serious matter. We must 
not forget that they are absolutely defenceless. It is more 
or less possible now to consider their future ; it would be 
too late if they were forgotten, or inadequately provided 
for, in a treaty of peace, and the Powers suddenly awoke 
to the fact that several of them had become minor 
Macedonias. It was simply by way of reprisal that the 
Turks carried out the massacres which have made the 
history of Chios memorable. In the war of Greek inde- 
pendence some of the Chiotes joined the rebels, with 
the result that the Turkish fleet and a large number of 
troops visited the island and exacted a fearful penalty. 
It is said that 25,000 persons were killed and more than 
40,000 sold into slavery. The second point we have in 
mind is this: Why should not an armistice between Turkey 
and Italy be arranged on the basis of peace-terms which 
are admittedly provisional ? We are persuaded that if an 
armistice were arranged we should hear no more of the 
war. It would pass gradually and almost insensibly into 
a state of peace. We remember that when Lord Rosebery 
made his famous speech at Chesterfield he treated of this 
very point—of the undesirability of letting everything 
wait on the signature of a formal treaty. He suggested 
that an amnesty should be granted immediately, and that 
money should be spent freely on settling the country and 
restocking the farms. The analogy between the present 
war and the Boer war is not exact, of course, but the 
spirit which Lord Rosebery postulated is the spirit im 
which the Italians will be wise to act. 





TRAMCARS AND MOTOR-’BUSES. 


NHE controversy between the tramcar and the motor- 
’bus is becoming acute. In the first instance the 
tramear could afford to despise its rival. It had the 
advantage in the majesty of its proportions, in the roomi- 
ness of its interior, in the smoothness of its movement. 
It started from known stations, and, as it travelled on 
rails firmly fixed in the roadway, it was protected against 
the sudden jerks which occasionally overtake the passengers 
in a motor-’bus. Onall these grounds the victory promised 
to lie with the tramear. There were those, however, even 
at that time, who predicted that the motor-"bus must win 
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jn the end. All the merits claimed for the tramcar. might 
be conceded without the conviction that time was with the 
humbler vehicle being in any way shaken. The weakness 
of the tramear lay in the very fixedness which was its 
ereatest merit. Where the rails on which it ran were 
taced there they had to remain. Traffic might prefer 
other lines of road, business might desert one street 
and take to another, new neighbourhoods might 
suddenly become populous, neighbourhoods that had 
once been crowded might become deserts, but the tram 
rails stayed where they were. W ith the motor-’bus every 
one of these changes could be met almost as soon as they 
happened. Was a new road opened, a motor-’bus could 
at once be placed on it. If the traffic did not grow as fast 
as was expected, it could at once be taken off. It could 
follow close on the builder’s heels, and each morning take 
the dwellers in the new houses back to the town which, 
but for this, they might already have begun to regret. 
Still these advantages were tempered by many drawbacks. 
The noise was very great, the smell at times was highly 
unpleasant, the great weight tore up the roads and 
increased vibration. All these weak points were absent 
from the tramear, and the laying down of fresh lines went 
on in all directions. The very costliness of the work gave 
it dignity in local eyes, and municipal trams took a 
high place among the evidences of social progress. To 
doubt whether the Council of a borough was acting 
prudently in taking this new liability upon itself stamped 
aman as a very lukewarm Liberal if not as an absolute 
reactionary. 

Now, however, the question seems ina fair way to be 
decided. The companies who run the motor omnibuses 
make new and strong claims on the preference of the 
street traveller. The weight has been reduced by half— 
f:om seven tons to three and a half—the construction has 
been improved, and the risk of accident proportionately 
lessened ; engines, it is said, “ now make but a slight pur- 
ring noise, which is hardly noticeable to passengers or 
pedestrians.” In fact the motor-’bus, “in speed, ease of 
running, cleanliness, ventilation, and lighting qualities, 
is very little behind the expensive motor-car of the 
private owner.” Possibly there is some exaggeration 
in this picture, but it cannot be denied that the 
motor-’bus of to-day is a very different affair from the 
motor-’bus which only a few years ago made the stre¢** 
hideous. Though it may not be superior to the tram- 
ear in any of these particulars it is certainly its equal. 
But from the point of view of the owners of tramcars it is 
not enough that they should be as good as motor-’buses. 
If that is all that can be said for them the disadvantage 
of not being able, to follow traffic remains, and grows 
greater every day. There are now, we are told, nearly 
2,000 motor-’buses working in London, and about thirty 
new ones are being put on the streets every week. If we 
are to assume that this supply does no more than keep 
pace with a growing demand, the tramcar seems to be in a 
bad way. ‘Tram lines cannot be laid down in any street at 
any moment. A number of formalities have to be gone 
through first and a variety of permissions secured. A new 
motor-’bus has only to take out a licence and the thing 
is dune. Thus the tramear is heavily handicapped in 
the race. Its owners cannot hope for new sources of 
revenue except after a long delay, whereas every motor- 
"bus may hope to carn money the moment it is out of the 
makers’ hands. Added to this is the very serious question 
of finance. In the twenty-three weeks ending September 
4th the passenger receipts on the London County Council 
tramways showed a decrease of £48,000. In the past six 
months the seven tramway systems of London and Greater 
London showed a decrease of £64,000. In North London 
the tramway is worked on lease from the Middlesex County 
Council. There are through running arrangements with 
the London County Council, and the speed of the cars has 
recently been increased from twelve to sixteen miles an 
hour. Asa result of these advantages it has till lately 
been the only tramway system in London that has shown 
an increase—not indeed a large one—in its receipts. But 
even this favoured line has now begun to follow its fellows 
on the downward road. When these figures are compared 
with those of the London General Omnibus Company and 
the National Steam Car Company the seriousness of the 
cortrastis visible at once. The receipts of the larger com- 
pany for forty-eight and a half weeks show an increase of 
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upwards of half a million, those of the smaller company 
for forty-four weeks show an increase of nearly £45,000, 
This lust sum seems small by the side of the half-million 
gained by the London General Omnibus Company, but it 
becomes even more significant when we discover that it 
stands for an increase which more than doubled the total 
income for the forty-four weeks. 

If all the tramcars were owned by private companies 
these figures would not call for any comment. The share- 
holders of each association might be left to judge for 
themselves how the losses here set forth could be arrested, 
and what steps should be taken if this proved impossible. 
But in London the principal owner of tramcars is the 
County Council, and the persons on whom the loss will fall, 
if it is not arrested, are the ratepayers. We donot propose 
to say anything on the larger question of municipal trading. 
We shall assume that it is a good thing for County Councils 
to enter into competition with commercial companies and 
to look upon the rates as so much capital. As yet, indeed, 
it does not appear that the ratepayers have any cause to 
complain. “ Financially,” says the Daily Mail, from which 
we borrow these figures, “in spite of the huge drop in 
receipts, the London County Council system is strong, for 
the Council have invested out of receipts close on a million 
pounds in reserve funds and have paid off over two and a 
half millions—also out of revenue—of the total sum of 
£12,000,000 spent on the tramways.” But the amount of 
satisfaction to be drawn from this statement wholly depends 
on the prospects of the reserve fund. If the recent fall 
in the receipts goes on there will soon be nothing from 
which to feed it. The surplus from which it is at 
present supplied cannot be expected to be long avail- 
able if the decline in the receipts goes on, and some 
day the Council will find itself face to face with an 
undertaking which can no longer be worked except at 
a loss. Whether any further extension of the system 
may give things a more hopeful aspect we cannot 
pretend to say. But it is not likely that the Council 
will find any district within their jurisdiction in which 
motor-’buses will not have already established themselves 
by the time that the tramways have been laid down. The 
Council tramways have cost more than four times what the 
motor omnibuses of the London General Omnibus Company 
have cost, but the income derived from them is very much 
smaller. The explanation is to be found in the comparative 
expense of the two systems. A motor-’bus can be run for 
something under 7d. a mile, while a tramcar costs about 
1ld.a mile. Some part of this last-mentioned sum may 
be saved by economy in this or that particular, but since 
the actual working expenses in two years show a reduction 
of 3d. per mile for the Omnibus Company against one of 
a halfpenny per mile for the County Council there is not 
much to be looked for in this direction. Whether muni- 
cipal trading is a good or a bad thing in itself, it should at 
least conform to the ordinary principles of trade. If the 
Council goes on running trams when the superior convenience 
of motor-’buses has been shown by experiment, it is not 
trading with the ratepayers’ money, but throwing it away. 
We have no wish to question the superiority of tramcars 
in one or two respects. We are ready to admit the con- 
tention of the Westminster Gazelte that on certain routes 
the greater accommodation of the tramcar renders it a 
better vehicle of passenger traffic, and that, in ideal cir- 
cumstances, the two types should be not competitive but 
supplementary. If the merits of tramcars can avail to 
secure a stable minority of passengers who will continue to 
use them, the Council may very properly go on running 
them. But then this minority must pay whatever fares 
are necessary to save the Council from loss. If these 
higher payments are not forthcoming, it is hard to see 
how the continuance of municipal tramways is to be 
defended. 








RECONSTITUTED FRIENDSHIP. 


T is proverbial that love disintegrated by anger can ba 
reconstituted, and the proverb applies even more truly to 
friendship. It is said also that absence tends to increase love. 
This latter saying is one of that large class of proverbs which 
seem to be intended to accentuate the exceptional. Absence 
often kills friendship, occasionally augments it, and sometimes 
merely holds it in abeyance. It depends as a rule upon the 
length of absence and also upon the quality of the affection 
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concerned. Carelessness accounts for the larger number of 
broken friendships. Fools—and who is not sometimes a fool ? 
—forget that while real friendship is not a brittle thing, it 
has points of cleavage, and it will not always resist serious 
anger. If we are wise—or should one say when we are 
for a while wise ?—we realize that we have certain con- 
victions and conclusions which lie at the bottom of our 
minds very close to the sources of indignation, and which 
we instinctively guard, not with argument, but with anger. 
In our best moods—when we realize that love is the fortune 
of the soul—we never pursue those lines of discussion which 
rouse in ourselves or in our friends an instinctive display of 
hostility. Generally speaking, very ordinary care is sufficient 
to preserve friendship intact. A few silences, a few suppres- 
sions of impulse, a little violence done to the natural man 
who wants to convert and will not stop at persecution, and 
we are safe. All this is true, as we have said, in an ordinary 
way. But waves of strong feeling roll from time to time 
over the world. Then above the roar of the seething 
pot of conflicting opinion we hear the noise of shattering 
friendships. Then the careless stand to lose everything, 
and only those who can retain their hold upon the true 
values of life come out of the tumult with their friends 
beside them. 

Friendships thus broken are, however, sometimes recon- 
stituted, and are, or appear, stronger than ever before. Both 
sides have learned at any rate to set its true value upon a 
possession which they will never risk any more. Anyhow, a 
renewed friendship between serious people is seldom broken 
again. Is it really reconstructed, or have both sides learned 
to be careful? Does the principle of the cracked jug come in? 
It is well to believe the latter theory before we take a risk, 
and the former when the mischief has been done—and 
undone. 

Anger, of course, rises and friends fall out on smaller 
accounts than those we have been speaking of. Lovers’ quarrels, 
we know, are soon forgotten, but the friendship which is broken 
over a little thing is often very hard to renew. Humour 
may save the situation, and the renewed friendship may go 
deeper than the old one. Springs of feeling may be touched 
when the breach is healed which were before unsuspected 
or only suspected. It is remarkable how seldom an ordinary 
hot temper destroys friendship, though here, again, care- 
lessness may work havoc. The friend of a hot-tempered 
man must be careful; but very often the hot-tempered man 
bas an inner caution which one must know him long before 
one suspects. Fiery people have more self-control than they 
get credit for. They never learn to avoid an occasional 
explosion, but they get extraordinarily adroit—we suppose 
from practice—in directing its force, and become skilful in 
avoiding disaster, more skilful sometimes than those less 
accustomed to find themselves beside themselves, so to speak. 
These latter, when unexpectedly roused, are often horribly 
bitter of speech, and give a far worse wound than men who 
are known to lay about them upon smal! provocation. 

Absence, prolonged absence, is, on the whole, far more 
inimical to friendship than anger, yet friends come together 
again after very loug partings and even find an augmented 
delight in each other’s companionship. With a like emotion a 
man may go back to the country of his youth upon an expedi- 
tion of rediscovery. Exiles are very often forgotten at home, 
and sometimes come back almost as strangers. Now and 
then, however, a friendship is taken up where it was 
broken off, and develops into something rather different but 
perhaps better than it was before. Much has been forgotten, 
in one sense, and yet in another sense there is nothing to 
forget. The friends have never fallen out of love; their 
affection has only lain quiescent. When they meet again they 
have a common background of memory, but the foreground 
is new. The glamour of a new friendship is superimposed 
upon the dim familiar colours of the far past. The com- 
bination is often delightful. Something of this is now 
and then seen between Indian parents and children. Too 
often, of course, they stand to one anotber in a critical 
attitude. The children have given their affections elsewhere, 
or have learned to do without affection and to look only 
for the amenities of life—for amusement, comfort, a good 
It is surprising what strange substitutes for love 
Now and then, however, a 


time. 
are accepted by the young. 


very perfect relationship arises after a long spell of separa- 








tion. Parents and children find that they have tastes 
and feelings in common, which come, of course, from their 
common origin, but which they have never learned to take 
for granted. Children are joyfully surprised by the fact of 
their parents’ devotion. They have not become wearied by 
home customs. They do not feel the longing for change and 
freedom which estranges so many fathers and children. The 
relationship is a bond, but not a bondage, it is an extra tie of 
friendship, and such parents and children are happier together 
than most of those who have never been apart. 

Perhaps the greatest test of friendship is the test of 
death. After years of that absolute absence most of onr 
friends become to us like characters in a book. We think 
of their troubles with interest but without emotion. We 
think of their characters with appreciation but without love, 
They fall together into types and make part of the furniture 
of the mind. Our sense of humour, if we have one, plays very 
strongly round them. They amuse us more than they amused 
us in life. We appreciate what they were, we love them no 
longer. If fate has in store for us another meeting, we could 
not reconstitute our friendship—it is dead. It is because 
this feeling is so common that certain exceptions stand out 
in all our memories. There are a few dead people whom we 
feel, whatever our eschatological conclusions, to be alive. Like 
all live things they change a little, always for the better; but 
they never become paper people—never take their places with 
the well-drawn characters in books. Much of what we call 
memory is nothing but a note-book—a mere volume of past 
history. What belongs to the past becomes as time goes on more 
and more unreal, more and more of a picture, more and more 
of astory. Butthere are certain memories which never leave 
the region of the present, and they are memories of friend- 
ships. Some such friendships have already been reconstituted 
once—a fact which proves nothing, but whose suggestion of 
hope remains a thing of the present, and does not slip with 
the dogmatic creeds into the unreal land of yesterday. 





AUGUST STRINDBERG. 
[BORN 1849; prep 1912.] 


N American critic says “ Strindberg is the greatest sub- 
jectivist of all time.” Certainly neither Augustine, 
Rousseau, nor Tolstoi has laid bare his soul to the finest 
fibre with more ruthless sincerity than the great Swedish 
realist. He fulfilled to the letter the saying of Robertson of 
Brighton, ‘“ Woman and God are two rocks on which a man 
must either anchor or be wrecked.” His four autobiographical 
works, “The Son of a Servant,” “ The Confessions of a Fool,” 
“ Inferno,” and “ Legends,” are four segments of an immense 
curve, tracing his progress from the childish pietism of his 
early years through a period of atheism and rebellion to the 
sombre faith in a “God that punishes” of the sexagenarian. 
During his atheistic period he had to leave Sweden because 
of an attack on the doctrines of the Established Church. In 
his spiritual wanderings he grazed the edge of madness, and 
madmen often see deeper into things than ordinary folk. At 
the close of the “Inferno” he thus sums up the lesson of his 
life’s pilgrimage. “Such then is my life: a sign, an example 
to serve for the improvement of others; a proverb to show 
the nothingness of fame and popularity; a proverb to show 
young men how they ought not to live; a proverb, because 
I who thought myself a prophet, am now revealed as a 
braggart.” 

It is strange that though the names of Ibsen and Nietzsche 
have long been familiar in England, Strindberg, whom Ibsen 
is reported to have called “ One greater than I,” as he pointed 
to his portrait, and with whom Nietzsche corresponded, is 
only just beginning to attract attention, though for a long 


time past most of his works have been accessible in German.’ 


Even now not much more is known about him than that he 


was a pessimist, a misogynist, and writer of Zolaesque novels, ° 


To quote a Persian proverb, “they see the mountain, but not 
the mine within it.” No man admired a good wife and 
mother more than he did, but he certainly hated the Cory- 
bantic “emancipated” women of the present time. No man 
had a keener appreciation of the gentle joys of domesticity, and 
the intensity of his misogyny was in strict proportion to the 
keenness of his disappointment. The “Inferno” relates how 
grateful and even reverential he was to the nurse who 
tended him in hospital and to his mother-in-law. He felt 
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profoundly the charm of innocent childhood, and paternal 
instincts were strong in him. All his life he had to struggle 
with four terrible inner foes—doubt, suspicion, fear, sen- 
guality. His doubts destroyed his early faith, his ceaseless 
suspicions made it impossible for him to be happy in friend- 
sbip or love, his fear of the “invisible powers,” as he calls 
them, robbed him of all peace of mind, and his sensuality 
dragged him repeatedly into the mire. A “strange mixture 
of a man,” indeed, whose soul was the scene of an internecine 
life-long warfare between diametrically opposed forces. Yet 
he never ceased to struggle blindly upwards, and Goethe's 
words were verified in him : 
“ Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kinnen wir erlésen.” 

He never relapsed into the stagnant cynicism of the outworn 
debauchee, nor did he with Nietzsche try to explain away con- 
science as an old wife’s tale. 

Conscience persistently tormented him, and finally drove 
him back to believe in God—not the collective Karma of the 
Theosophists, which he expressly repudiated, nor to any new 
god expounded in New Thought magazines, but to the tran- 
scendent God who judges and requites, though not at the end 
of every week. It seems almost as if there were lurking an 
old Hebrew vein in him, so frequently in his later works does 
he express himself in the language of psalmists and prophets. 
“The Psalms of David express my feelings best, and Jehovah 
is my God,” he says in the “ Inferno.” 

At one time he seems to have been nearly entering the 
Roman Catholic Church, but even after he had recovered his 
belief, his inborn mdependence of spirit would not let him 
attach himself to any religious body. His fellow-countryman 
Swedenborg seems to have influenced him more deeply than 
anyone else, and to him he attributes his escape from madness. 

His work “Inferno” may certainly serve a useful purpose 
in calling attention to the fact that, whatever may be the 
case hereafter, there are certainly hells on earth, hells into 
which the persisteatly selfish inevitably come. Because our 
fathers dwelt with exaggerated emphasis on inextinguishable 
fires and insatiable worms in some remote future, some good 
folk seem to suppose that there is no such thing as retribution, 
or that we may sow thorns and reap wheat. Strindberg knew 
better. He had reaped the whirlwind, and we seem to feel it 
sometimes blowing through his pages. 

In the “ Blue Books,” or collections of thoughts which he 
wrote towards the end of his life, the storm has subsided. The 
sun shines and the sea is calm, though strewn with wreckage. 
He uses some very strong language towards his former com- 
rades, the free-thinkers, whom he calls “ denizens of the dung- 
hill.” One bitterness remains. He cannot forgive woman. She 
has injured him too deeply. All his life long she has been “a 
cleaving mischief in his way to virtue.” He married three times, 
and each marriage was a failure. His first wife, a baroness 
separated from her husband, he accuses of having re- 
peatedly betrayed him. His second wife was an Austrian. 
In the “ Inferno ” he calls her “ my beautiful jailoress who kept 
incessant watch over my secret thoughts.” His third was an 
actress from whom he parted by mutual consent. All his 
attempts to set up a home had failed, and he found himself 
finally relegated to solitude. One of his later works bears the 
title “ Lonely.” His solitude was relieved by visits from his 
children, and he was especially fond of his youngest daughter, 
giving her free use of his library. On May 14th, 1912, he died 
in Stockholm, after a lingering illness, of cancer, an added 
touch of tragedy being the fact that his first wife died, not far 
away, shortly before him. 

He was an enormous reader, and seems to have possessed a 
knowledge almost as encyclopedic as Browning's. While 
Assistant Librarian in the Royal Library at Stockholm, he 
studied Chinese and wrote a work on the relations between 
Sweden and China; he was a skilled chemist and botanist, 
and wrote treatises on both these sciences. He was a mystic, 
but had a certain dislike of occultism and theosophy. A 
German critic, comparing him with Ibsen, says that, whereas 
Ibsen is a spent force, Strindberg’s writings contain germs 
which are still undeveloped. He is a lurid and menacing 
planet in the literary sky, and some time must elapse before 
his true position is fixed. To the present writer his career 
seems best summed up in the words of Mrs. Browning: 


“ He testified this solemn truth, by frenzy desolated, 
Nor man nor nature satisfies whom only God created ;” 








or in those of Augustine: ‘‘Fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, ct 
irrequietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te.” 
C.F. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF BUTTERFLIES. 


being sees the end of the butterfly cycle of the 
year, and this year the autumn butterflies have been 
fewer than usual. A cold, wet summer kills the more delicate 
insects like the Clouded Yellows, which in an ordinary year 
hatch out in August and September from eggs laid in the 
spring; so that this year only the hardiest butterflies have 
lived on into the belated sunshine, and the clover-fields and 
flower-borders have been the duller in consequence. How- 
ever, the summer of 1912 will be remembered by entomo- 
logists, very much as other seasons are remembered as 
“ Edusa “years” or “Painted Lady years,” for the appear- 
ance of a book. This is Dr. G, B. Longstaff's “ Butterfly- 
hunting in Many Lands” (Longmans, 21s. net), which is 
certainly the most complete and the most important chronicle 
of butterfly-collecting that has been made accessible to English 
entomologists for many years. For the first time the English 
collector who is unable to read scientific German and Portu- 
guese can refer to the papers written by Fritz Miiller in the 
‘seventies on the scent organs of lepidoptera; these papers 
have been collected from various publications by Professor 
Poulton, and admirably translated by Mr. Ernest Elliott. To 
Miller's investigations into the structure and use of scent 
organs Dr. Longstaff has added his own chronicle of personal 
examination, and he has summed up a number of other attrac- 
tive theories and observations in a chapter with the convenient 
title of “ Bionomic Notes,” which includes new points as to 
mimicry and the attitudes taken up by butterflies at rest, and 
suggests a fresh and fascinating field for experiment and 
observation as to the habits of butterflies in “ heliotropism,” 
or turning their bodies to the sun, particularly in the case of 
certain species like the Grayling, which have an odd trick of 
throwing their wings to the side in a sort of list, presumably 
for some purpose connected with the fall of their shadow. 

No doubt ever since insects have been collected there must 
have been naturalists who noticed that certain butterflies 
were scented, but Miiller seems to have been the first to study 
the subject seriously. He discovered that scent could be 
traced to various clusters of scales, bunches of hair, brushes, 
tufts, manes, and folds, and he evolved various theories, as 
sex attraction and the power possessed by certain butterflies 
of producing pleasant and unpleasant scents apparently at 
will. But these theories, perhaps because of the difficulty of 
the language in which some of them were described, seem to 
have attracted very little attention until lately, for Dr. 
Longstaff states that when he was at the Brussels Conference 
in 1910 he caught a male Green-veined White, which happens 
to possess a strong scent like lemon or verbena, and he found 
that not one out of the half-dozen entomologists present 
knew that the butterfly was scented, although one of them 
was a very eminent observer. Possibly one of the reasons 
which has led to the fact of butterflies being scented escaping 
observation is that comparatively few people have a keen 
enough sense of smell to detect them. Fritz Miiller 
apparently possessed a very keen sense of smell, and so did 
his children; he used to catch moths and butterflies and get 
a sort of report on them from his children, which seems often 
to have been unanimous as to the kind of scent which the 
butterfly possessed. He believed, too, that he was able to 
educate his own powers of smelling; he says in a letter to his 
brother, written in 1878, that “from constant practice, my 
nose is becoming ever keener. With Daptonoura lysimnia I 
now detect an agreeable scent from each newly captured 
male. Two years ago I always found Callidryas trite, 
male, devoid of scent; yesterday I caught a male with a 
distinct smell.” Dr. Longstaff himself says that his friend 
Dr. Dixey’s powers of detecting scent are much keener 
and more discriminating than his own, and that he has a 
better memory for scents. However that may be, Dr. Long- 
staff has managed to put together an extraordinarily long list 
of entries of butterflies examined, and of records of their 
scents, which doubtless will stimulate many other investigators 
in a new domain of experiment. The scents are as distinct as 
those of flowers, and indeed in most cases, when pleasant, 
secm mainly comparable to flower scents; when they aro 
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unpleasant they are of an extremely varied nature. Terias 
eulerpe, for instance, which is a very common Jamaican 
butterfly, is chronicled as possessing “a very soft gentle 
smell, might be jasmine.” Belenois severina is compared to 
sweet-briar; Belenois thysa Dr. Dixey compares to roses, 
Dr. Longstaff to bluebells or freesia Pararge megaera, 
the common English Wall butterfly, Dr. Dixey connects 
with “ a faint, but heavy sweet odour suggestive of chocolate 
cream.” In Tirumala limniace, in India, Dr. Longstaff 
detected “a very faint scent, suggesting old cigar-boxes.” Of 
unpleasant-smelling butterflies, Parantica aglea from Ceylon 
emitted odours resembling “acetylene plus cockroach,” or 
“cockroach only.” Euplea core is compared variously to 
rancid oil, old lamps, and muskrat plus acetylene. These 
are a small assortment out of many; but the three experi- 
mentalists, Miiller, Dr. Dixey, and Dr. Longstaff, agree in 
dividing all scents into two classes: one attractive, and 
generally confined to the male sex; the other repulsive or 
protective, usually common to both sexes, and often stronger 
in the female. Dr. Dixey adds the rather odd observation 
that scents which appear to be attractive to the opposite sex 
among butterflies are also agreeable to human beings, and that 
those which are believed to be repulsive and protective are as 
a rule disagreeable or even disgusting. 

This opens a new field of observation for the great majority 
of butterfly collectors; possibly there are many new facts to 
be discovered. Another opportunity for exploration and pre- 
cise chronicling of facts is suggested by Dr. Longstaft’s 
observations on the butterfly habit of heliotropism or orient- 
ing the body in relation to the rays of the sun. This is much 
more marked in certain species than in others. Generally 
speaking, the habit of the butterfly is to settle, if not in one 
motion, after two or three shiftings or turnings, so as to bring 
the tail pointing to the sun; then, when the wings are closed, 
the shadow becomes almost non-existent. Clearly this habit 
must be of the greatest assistance to it in evading observation. 
But there are certain butterflies with habits of settling 
themselves which need further investigation. The Grayling 
butterfly, Satyrus semele, which is a familiar species on sandy 
and stony ground, and has the underside of its lower wings 
beautifully marbled and mottled to resemble its surroundings 
when at rest, has an odd habit of listing the wings over when it 
settles; this seems to be more marked in sunshine than in 


shade. The butterfly on alighting closes its wings over its: 


back, shuts its upper wings almost completely between the 
lower, seems to move its legs so as to get a good grip of the 
ground, and then throws its wings over to one side, like the 
sail of a yacht ina breeze. But what has still to be explained 
is the fact that this list is apparently different on different 
occasions ; sometimes it is towards the sun, which would, of 
course, diminish the shadow thrown, but more often it seems 
to be away from the sun, which would increase the shadow. 
More observations would seem to be needed to determine to 
what extent the butterily depends on escaping observation by 
eliminating its shadow or merging itself in its surroundings. 
Another interesting point, as regards butterflies in general, is 
suggested by a remark of Dr. Longstaff on the tendency to 
orient themselves quickly among newly hatched and older 
butterflies. He writes of anumber of Painted Ladies, Pyrameis 
cardui, observed at Hammam R’ibra in Algeria, that “the 
first two freshly emerged specimens did not orient as well as 
those that had hibernated.” This would seem to prove, so 
far as it goes, that some butterflies acquire skill or quickness 
in orienting themselves, and do not possess the faculty in full 
immediately on attaining the butterfly stage. On the other 
hand, if the present writer may add an observation of his own, 
other butterflies seem to become more careless with age as to 
evading detection and capture. Out of a number of butter- 
flies watched on a sunny morning in the present week, one, a 
newly hatched small Garden White, was extremely alert and 
regular in its habits. It was watched for perhaps ten 
minutes until it put up a companion, and the two 
circled up into the sky and disappeared, and during the 
whole of the time, flying over a large kitchen garden, it 
invariably approached each flower or settling place in 
the same position, in a vertical position, with its back 
and its spread wings full inthe sun. It was always obtaining 
the maximum of warmth when its wings were opened, com- 
bined with the right position for obtaining the minimum of 
shadow had it shut its wings; as a fact, however, it did not 








shut its wings. Other butterflies observed during the same 
morning were a number of Peacocks, Red Admirals, and 
Small Tortoiseshells. The rule among these seemed to be 
that, settling on broad surfaces, such as asters and sedum 
spectabile, the butterflies alighted at all sorts of angles in 
relation to the sun, but after two or three shifting movements 
settled down to drink deep with their tails pointing to the sun 
and the wings fully expanded. The exceptions were the old 
and battered Peacocks, which seemed to care nothing for 
proper orientation. The young Peacocks, particularly one 
large and perfect female, were most wary and rapid in their 
movements; this was especially notieeable in their impatience 
if a fly tried to settle on or touch them, or if a movement wag 
made near to them. One battered old butterfly, however, 
would allow itself to be touched and even pushed about, and 
never troubled which way its tail was pointing. Like very 
old people, the battered Peacocks seemed to be numbed as to 
danger and careless of possible death; all they asked for wag 
to be allowed to suck sweets and be warm in the sun. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ULSTER AND THE HOME RULE BILL. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Srir,—Since you were kind enough to publish my former 
letters fuller details of the census in the Province of Ulster 
have been published, and I ask space for some of them. 

The Ulster Plantation which Mr. Agar-Robartes proposed 
to exempt from the Bill consisted, I believe, of the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Down, and Londonderry, with the boroughs 
of Belfast, Londonderry, and Newry. The following are the 
total populations and the number of Roman Catholics in each 
of these. Antrim, population 193,864, Catholics 39,751; 
Armagh, population 120,291, Catholics 54,526; Down, popu- 
lation 204,303, Catholics 64,485; Londonderry county, 
population 99,845, Catholics 41,478; Belfast, population 
386,947, Catholics 93,243; Londonderry town, population 
40,780, Catholics 22,923; Newry, 12,841, Catholics 9,350; 
total population 1,058,871, Catholics 325,756. The total 
population of the district thus exceeds a million, and the 
Roman Catholics do not supply one-third of that number. 
Can the people of such a district—almost one-fourth of the 
total population of Ireland—be regarded as a minority too 
contemptible to have their wishes in the matter seriously 
considered? The line which separates this district from 
the rest of Ireland is as clearly drawn as that which 
separates Wales from England. The contrast in race and 
religion is quite as well marked. The population is much 
larger compared with that of the rest of Ireland than 
the population of Wales as compared with that of England, 
and is equal to half the population of Wales. How 
can those who advocate the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church on the ground that a great majority of the Welsh 
people are against it, refuse to grant separate treatment to 
the people of the Ulster Plantation? At all events, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, after his recent speech, cannot do so. He 
would give separate treatment to units smaller than the 
Plantation—perhaps as small as the Isle of Man, which has 
bad separate treatment from time immemorial. It has been 
suggested that the Plantation ought to include Fermanagh 
and Tyrone. This would make the total population 1,263,372 
—nearly 29 per cent. of the total population of Ireland—and 
the Roman Catholics 449,501. The total number of Protestants 
in the Province of Ulster is about 890,000, but the con- 
stituencies which return Unionists have a population of 
960,000. But it may be said that there are many Protestant 
Home Rulers, so that the religious census does not show the 
state of public opinion on Home Rule. Let us see. The 
Plantation, as defined by Mr. Agar-Robartes, returns nineteen 
members of Parliament, of whom fifteen are Unionists and 
four Home Rulers. The fifteen Unionist members represent 
constituencies containing 898,737 inhabitants. The four 
Nationalists represent constituencies containing 160,134 
inhabitants. Including Fermanagh and Tyrone the number 
of members is twenty-five, viz., seventeen Unionists and eight 
Home Rulers. The constituencies which return the former 
have a population of 962,497, and those which return the 
latter a population of 300,785. The Unionism of the 
Plantation seems’ to be stronger than its Protestantism. 
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Indeed, there is not in all Ireland a single constituency which 
returns a Home Ruler although the Roman Catholics are in a 
minority, while there are two in which the Roman Catholics 
are in a majority but a Unionist is returned. The above 
figures, I may remark, show how the Home Rulers are at 
present over-represented in Ulster. East Belfast has more 
than ten times the population of Newry and twice the popula- 
tion of West Belfast, the only Nationalist constituency in the 
northern capital and the smallest of the four. Three of the 
county divisions in Ulster have populations of over 50,000. 
They are all Unionist. 

There may be some slight errors in these figures (for 
instance, I find the population of Belfast set down in one 
place as 385,822 instead of 386,947), but they are correct in 
substance. If local majorities are not entitled to any weight, 
what becomes of the main argument for Home Rule? The 
Irish majority is only a local majority. There is no proof 
that the majority of the people of the British Isles are in its 
favour. But if we are to pay regard to local majorities, how 
can the local majority in the North-East of Ireland be dis- 
earded? “Oh, they don’t really mean to fight, though they 
say they will,” is the main argument used against them. Is 
a local majority not to be regarded unless it is ready to fight ? 
And is the Irish local majority that demands Home Rule 
ready to fight if that demand is not acceded to ?—I am, Sir, 
ke., X. 


THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 
(To tux Epitor or tas “Srecraror,”)} 

Sm,—Mr. Hugh Stutfield’s support of Ulster Unionism seems 
to be based largely on two misapprehensions. He apparently 
adopts two of the most general fallacies about Ulster: (1) 
That the people of the rest of Ireland are “the bitter and 
hereditary opponents of the people of Ulster,” and (2) that as 
regards Ulster the Union has not “availed to blight her 
prosperity or to arrest her development.” As for the former 
hypothesis, the history of the Volunteer movement in the 
eighteenth century would alone disprove it, and in 1850 again 
the leaders of the Ulster farmers joined with the leaders of 
the South and West in the League of the North and South. 
Racially, moreover, Ulster is of very much the same breed as 
the rest of Ireland: she has her fair share of the O's and the 
Mac’s as well as the other provinces. It may be retorted that 
these are to a large extent Scottish Macs, not Irish Macs ; but, 
then, the Scottish Gaels were in origin merely an Irish colony 
in Scotland. There is no lastingly important cleavage between 
North and South in Ireland except the sectarian division. 

As for Mr. Stutfield’s second contention, his idea that the 
Union has not been a check on Ulster prosperity is a common 
one, but it is amazing to any one who knows the facts. Here, 
for example, are the emigration statistics for the four pro- 


vinces of Ireland for the half-century 1851-1900 :— 
Province, No. of Emigrants. 





Ulster ove eve ove 1,884,214 
Munster... eee eco 1,346,889 
Leinster... oo oo 683,209 
Connaught ... ove 616,439 


Thus Ulster has suffered more from emigration than any 
other part of Ireland, and these figures do not show a drain 
merely from the Catholic parts of Ulster. Episcopalians 
und Presbyterians have also fled in their thousands from 
“prosperous” Ulster. Even at the last census the Presby- 
terian population of Ulster was still diminishing. 

People who talk about Ulster’s prosperity are thinking about 
Belfast. But Belfast is prosperous only in comparison with 
the rest of Ireland. Belfast is only a small town compared, 
say, with Manchester. In a free Ireland there is no reason to 
believe that, as the capital of a really flourishing Ulster, it 
would not have been at least as great and prosperous as 
Manchester.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert Lynp. 

14 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

[Mr. Lynd’s application of the emigration test, to take 
only one of the disputable points in his letter, is open to 
criticism. The figures for Ulster need to be considered in 
regard to the relative population of that province, which is to 
Munster as 1} to 1. We may further note, apropos of emigra- 
tion and prosperity, that while the population of Scotland has 
increased 6 per cent. in the last decade, and is now slightly 
larger than that of Ireland, the emigrants of Scotch origin 
in the last three years have been more numerous than those 
of Irish origin by nearly 80,000.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOUTH AFRICA AND HOME RULE. 
(To rax Eprror or rus “Srecraror.”’) 

Srr,—The Union of South Africa is being so much quoted by 
writers and speakers at home as an argument in favour of 
Home Rule, that it is right the British public should know 
there is a decided opinion amongst the majority of English 
and Scotch people here that there is no analogy between 
Ireland and South Africa, and that the granting of Home 
Rule would be detrimental to the peace of Europe. While 
whichever party is in power at home will make but little 
difference to South Africa, we regard with dismay the attempt 
to place a loyal Protestant community under the yoke of a 
Roman Catholic executive. The present writer remembers how, 
when he was in England, the late Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
said the thing could never be. The electors have twice voted 
against it. This Bill, as those preceding it, would hand over 
the Government of Ireland to the Catholics, only in a more 
subtle, complex, and expensive form. I observe that Dr. 
Horton suggests the Protestants should migrate from Ireland; 
but what have they done? The Protestant Press of England 
apparently considers it politically expedient to champion the 
cause of the Catholics, regardless of all antecedent history. 
Should not the Protestants of Great Britain, irrespective of 
party, unite as one man with the Protestants of Ireland and 
petition the King to command this question to be submitted 
to the electors, and so prevent the strife and bloodshed which 
would follow the enactment of this apostate measure ?—I.am, 
Sir, &c., Soutw AFRICAN PROTESTANT. 





THE PANAMA CANAL AOT. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”} 
S1r,—Having noted the conservative and dignified, as well as 
the just treatment (in general) of the Spectator in speaking 
of American affairs, the undersigned is tempted to send you 
a word concerning the difference which has arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States in regard to the conduct 
and control of the Panama Canal. First of all, whether your 
nation agrees with it at all or not, it at least does not hurt 
matters for it to understand what the writer believes is the 
viewpoint of the majority in this country. The people of the 
United States have taken a great interest in the building of 
the canal, and are proud of the achievement after the fuilure 
of other attempts. It has cost this Government an immense 
sum of money, and our people are very jealous of our standing 
in the eyes of the world as well as for the material success of 
the undertaking. So true is this that there is little doubt 
that the sentiment of the people of this country, or at least a 
majority of them, would be in favour of a careful inquiry to 
ascertain whether or not full justice was actually done 
Columbia in acquiring the rights to build the canal, and if 
strict justice was not done, to right any wrong whatever. 
As to any difference of opinion between Great Britain 
and the United States which may grow out of operating 
the canal, there is no doubt whatever that a vast majority 
of the people would be in favour of arbitration, and 
that that sentiment would at last prevail. To quote from 
one of the American encyclopwdias: “The United States, 
with the single exception of Great Britain, has more often 
been a party to international arbitration than any other 
country; up to 1901 the number of cases was, Great 
Britain 70, United States 56.” A careful study of these 
cases will show that on the whole America has come out of 
them very well, having won as large a proportion of them as 
any nation could hope to win. So satisfactory has our experi- 
ence with international arbitration been that whenever trouble 
of an international character arises it has become almost an 
instinct with the American people to rush with its case from 
the fierce quarrels of passionate nations to the cold and 
impartial justice of the International Court. Just now we 
are engaged in a very important and exciting political cam. 
paign. Many important questions are up for settlement. In 
the meantime we shall be excited, and the rest of the world 
amused, to see three great leaders of thought and feeling in 
this country chase each other around in a half athletic, half 
intellectual contest. Nothing in the world is exactly like it, 
for each particular nation furnishes its own particular kind of 
political show. However, on November 6th next the world 
will see Uncle Sam happy, clothed, and in his right mind. 
He will pull down his vest, straighten out his beard, anJ 
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address the world something as follows: ‘“ We’ve settled our 
little family differences, friends; and now I’m ready to deal 
fairly and justly with all the world. My own private opinion 
is—so and so. But, by Jing, if you think I'm wrong, I’m 
ready to let the case go to the jury.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LAWRENCE A. TOEPP. 
New Brighton, N.Y. City, U.S.A. 





[To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—The Spectator has long been regarded in this country 
as a publication friendly to the United States, not disposed to 
find evil where evil does not exist. May I ask you, therefore, 
why the British Press and British speakers continue to pour 
abuse upon us on every possible occasion? Why talk about 
“blood brotherhood” and “hands across the sea” when the 
British Press maintains an incessant attack upon us as “low 
and immoral people ” ? 

It would seem that athletic sports are not of sufficient 
importance to destroy or mar national friendship, yet since 
the Olympic games at Stockholm our newspapers here have 
been filled with reprints from the London Press of wholly 
baseless slurs upon us. Because our young men won and 
those of England did not, our character as a nation is 
assailed, and the London journal which was once regarded 
as first in the world is foremost in the assault. Are 
the English people children, or are they unable to lose 
like gentlemen? Certainly the great majority of Americans 
are beginning to have a very low opinion of the English 
sporting spirit. 

This abuse is carried to a yet greater extent in the matter 
of the Panama Canal tolls. Our Press to-day, and for many 
days preceding, bas been reprinting the most savage denuncia- 
tions of us from the London dailies and weeklies. They are 
not only reprinted here, but all over the United States. Most 
of us think that Congress has done wrong in that particular 
Act, and our newspapers have not been backward in saying so, 
but we do not care to have ourselves assailed generally as a 
people devoid of honour. 

All these things have sunk deeply in the American mind. 
A nation that assails another in such a manner should have a 
flawless record of its own. Has Great Britain such a flawless 
record? Fresh in our memories are the Jameson Raid, the 
general belief in this country that the British Government was 
an accomplice to it; and the mobbing of the Boer republics. 
The British people may or may not want our friendship. It 
is their own business, but the course of their Press indicates 
that they do not want it, and there can scarcely be a doubt 
that it has been impaired seriously.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JoserH A, ALTSHELER. 

131 Riverside Drive, New York City, U.S.A. 





THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 

{To tue Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”) 
Si1r,—I see in your issue of September 7th you state that the 
Anglo-Russian Convention has enabled us among other things 
to exercise some check on Russia, and without that Conven- 
tion we should have been able to exercise none. I bad hoped 
that the debate in the House of Lords last July had served 
to dispel the dangerous delusion that the Convention had 
checked Russia in Northern Persia. Russian control is the 
only power that exists in that country to-day, and is stronger 
than outward appearances reveal. All that the Convention 
has effected is to have enabled Russia to do this without 
causing friction with us. Our Government have tamely 
acquiesced and have dulled the ears of the British publie by 
crying peace when there was no peace. Russia is quite con- 
sistent. In 1871 a well-known general said Russia advances 
by one of two ways: either by force of arms or under the cover 
of a treaty. She has selected the latter course in the case of 
Persia. Your assertion that this country could have exercised 
no check without the Convention is at variance with the 
defensive argument that our foreign policy must not be con- 
sidered merely by its action in the particular locality but as 
part of a whole. It follows, then, that diplomatic pressure can 
be applied in a variety of forms and in places other than the 
actual scene or locality concerned. But, of course, so long as 
the shortsighted anti-German policy is adopted it is difficult 
to protect our Empire from more imminent dangers.—I am, 
Bir, &., 





TARIFF REFORM. 
(To tue Epiror or tux “ Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—The Morning Post in a leading article of September 11th 
on the labour trouble, says: “ Under the German Tariff real 
wages have risen. Under Free Trade real wages in England 
have fallen, and, uvtil a change of fiscal policy takes place, no 
marked and permanent improvement can be looked for.” This 
statement hardly bears out the report from their own corre- 
spondent in Berlin, dated September 3rd, who remarks that— 
“The Berlin Social Democratic Committee has convened a number 
of meetings in Berlin and the neighbourhood to protest against 
the abnormally high prices for the necessities of life prevailing all 
over the Empire. The distress affects large bodies of the working 
classes, making it practically impossible for them to buy the 
better kinds of meat. In Frankfort-on-Main, from June 1911 to 
August of this year, the price of pork had risen from 60.8 pfennigs 
per pound to 95 pfennigs, and other kinds of meat in proportion, 
Many cities are calling on the Government to take steps to meet 
the situation. One of the panaceas offered for alleviating present 
distress is the summoning of the Reichstag to call on the Govern- 
ment to modify its fiscal policy in the way of opening the frontiers 
altogether, or, at least, to curtail some of the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the importation of live stock. It is antici- 
pated that if General Elections took place this autumn the 4} 
million Socialists would be increased to 5 millions.” 


In spite of these warnings the Morning Post continues to turn 
a deaf ear to the country constituencies, where a tax on food is 
barred by the Conservative farmers and the labouring classes 


of both parties.—I am, Sir, &c., H. T. Moreay, 
Chairman of the Mendlesham Conservative Association, 
Wetheringsett Manor, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 





GERMANY’S “PLACE IN THE SUN.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Specrator,”} 
Srr,—I have always been under the impression that this 
phrase was suggested by the celebrated answer attributed to 
Diogenes the Cynic, who, when asked by Alexander the Great 
whether he could oblige him in any way, replied, “‘ Yes, you can 
stand out of my sunshine.” If I am right, the phrase is not 
original either in the case of Pascal or Rousseau.—I «um, Sir, 
&e., V. pe 8. Fowxs, 
New University Club, St. James’s Street, 8.W. 





[To rue Epiron or tHe “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—My “ma place au soleil” is in Article VI. of the 

“ Pensées,” Section 53. But did the German Emperor go so far 

back as Pascal? He might have found it in Balzac’s “ Le 

Colonel Chabert” (Nelson’s Edition, p. 543, line 7), “qui ne 

demande que sa place au soleil,” with no special quotation 

mark, Balzac may have got it from Pascal.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Joun J, Poynrer. 





THE MARCONI AGREEMENT. 
{To tae Epiror or tne “ Srrcraror.”) 

Srr,—What is the purport of your article on the “ Marconi 
Agreement”? You want your readers to scuttle out and sell 
bears. Of course the writer is a bear. Why should not 
Marconi benefit by his invention? What reason to wait 
for possible improvements by copyists? In every other 
industry inventors have made fortunes, and quite rightly; 
and why not in this instance? Heaven only knows! And 
it is all-important that all large ships should have wire- 
less installed. Oh, no! say you; wait until some probable 
inventor can do it cheaper! What arrant nonsense! Never 
mind loss of life, only wait. Ob, no! don’t sign any agree- 
ment with Marconi Co., perhaps in ten years some inventor 
may possibly find a better system! What astounding 
position to suggest! You will say these are anonymous— 
so is your article! For goodness’ sake try and get your 
contributors to write sense !—I am, Sir, &c., Broker. 

Stock Exchange, E.C. 

[As “Broker” has charged the writer of our artiele with 
being a “bear,” he has anticipated the comment which 
would naturally be provoked by the manner of his letter, and 
leaves us nothing more to say on the subject except that if 
he seriously believes that articles in the Spectator are written 
to influence the financial market, we should not have the 
remotest hope of persuading him to the contrary.—ED. 
Spectator. } 





[To ruz Epiron or Tus “Sprecrator.”]} 
. . . + J 
Srr,—I cannot help regarding your article in last week's 
issue as being unwarranted and superfluous. Your arguments 
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are simply a repetition of those made before Parliament rose, 
and every one of them was fully answered by the Postmaster- 
General. He absolutely denied the granting of any monopoly. 
He explained that the Poulsen Company admitted that they 
are only at the experimental stage, and that the Marconi 
Company was the only one with actual experience of long- 
distance signalling—600-mile stations would hardly suit, 
you will doubtless admit, nor would double the distance. 
Again, the ratification of the contract under discussion, it 
has been definitely stated, would not result in the “ exclusion 
of all others”—the monopoly question again. The “ critics 
of the Government” are obviously the Opposition. Their 
duty, as conceived under the party system, is to oppose, 
and whether the contract were given to the Poulsen or 
any other company, and no matter on what terms, the 
game amount of indignant protest, with its attendant clap- 
trap, would inevitably be forthcoming. To contend that 
any weight attaches to Mr. Marconi’s approving of certain 
sites, that it is binding on anyone, is weak. Should 
other inventors continue to come “cap in hand” to the 
Marconi Company (for it is being done every day), is it not 
the best proof that this great British concern—the pioneers 
of applied wireless telegraphy—should be the nation’s pride 
instead of the subject of persistent attack and recrimination ? 
After all, is the Marconi price a fabulous or even excessive 
one? I doubt it.—I am, Sir, &c., MIKE. 

{Our correspondent is mistaken in supposing that “the 
critics of the Government” are necessarily to be identified 
with the Opposition. Many doubts as to the wisdom of the 
Marconi contract were expressed on the Government side 
at the end of last Session, and perhaps the most active critic 
of all is Sir Henry Norman, who is himself a Liberal.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





THE NORTHERN TERRITORY AS A FIELD FOR 
IMMIGRATION. 
| To rus Epiron or tug “Sprectaror.”’] 

Sir,—We in Australia are hearing more than ever about our 
“white elephant,” the Northern Territory, and as it is possible 
that attempts may be made to attract immigrants there, these 
lines are penned to enlighten English readers in some measure. 
Cabinet ministers, members of Parliament, bishops, doctors, pro- 
fessors, and pressmen are all in favour of a forward movement, 
while the really practical men, who not only understand tropical 
countries, but wko know the working of the Territory also for 
the last twenty-five years, are not listened to. Our people 
ignore the bald facts in their delight at hearing so many 
“authorities” declare that the fetish, “a white Australia,” 
will be a success in the Territory as elsewhere. Australians 
seem not to be aware that the debt per head on the whites in 
the Northern Territory is already over £3,800, and that it is 
steadily increasing. Many thousands of pounds are to be 
spent by the Federal Government on buildings, &c., in and 
near Darwin, entailing numerous salaried appointments, and 
prosperity will be felt locally for a few years—a sure proof 
that the Territory is flourishing! The residents are naturally 
anxious to see the expenditure carried through, for it will 
largely filter through their hands, and, besides, there may be 
a chance for some to sell out. 

Not long since a Federal Minister who had just returned from 
a trip to Darwin had the hardihood to tell us that he saw 
grass twelve feet high, the inference being that it is edible 
grass, whereas stock will not touch it. Whilst there are 
nillions of acres of country to be had down south, there is no 
inducement for white men to go to the Territory. It is true 
they may be able to grow all sorts of tropical products, but not 
with white labour. And we hear of farmers growing maize 
successfully, but these same few farmers get all the hard work 
done by the aboriginals, whose food is mostly boiled mealies. 
In the rainy season weeds luxuriate everywhere, and without 
ample labour supply they cannot be kept in bounds. The white 
ant is very destructive, attacking even sugar cane and cocoa- 
nut trees. Some members of the Labour Party who recently 
visited Darwin remarked to me on their return that they were 
glad to get away from it owing to the heat. Yet they were 
there in one of the best months of the year. The members of 
the Royal Commission which was appointed to inspect the 
Territory saw only a fractional part of it, the few miles around 
Darwin. 

There is only one solution to the problem of “ What can we 





do with tropical Australia?” It is the introduction of inden- 
tured Indian, Javanese, or Chinese labour, under stringent 
legislation preventing the labourers being engaged south of a 
fixed degree of latitude. The idea of the Labour Party is to 
keep up the standard of the white race, in which we all agree; 
but it is lowering that standard to put white men in a black 
man’s country and set them to black men's work.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. W. P. 





HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
(To tux Eprron ov tus “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The recent fire at Carden Hall reminds us that every 
year valuable historic portraits of which we have no duplicates 
are being destroyed. In addition to such loss by fire other 
portraits are leaving the country to enrich public or private 
galleries abroad, where they are inaccessible to those to whom 
they are often of the utmost interest. May I suggest that a 
society should be formed for the purpose of obtaining photo- 
graphs of all family portraits which have never been engraved. 
Such pictures are of unique value to the genealogist and 
students of family history—to whom, by the way, the 
appeal is not by reason of artistic merit alone. It must 
not be forgotten, too, that many of these private col- 
lections contain portraits of persons whose life-histories 
are closely associated with the history of our coantry. 
Their acquisition by the National Portrait Gallery is impos- 
sible owing to lack of funds; but it would be possible, and at 
comparatively little cost, to obtain photographs from which 
permanent reproductions could be made, and these would form 
the nucleus of a very valuable collection, for which posterity 
would surely thank us. I believe that many private owners 
of pictures would contribute photographs which have been 
already made, or bear the cost of the making. If the work 
should be thought too great for any one society, local societies 
in all the English counties might be formed for the purpose, 
and an annual exhibition might be held in London. Such 
an exhibition would probably lead to the identification of 
many unknown portraits, and inspire other possessors to give 
the requisite facilities for obtaining photographs.—I am, Sir, 
&e., GENEALOGIST. 





ANGLICAN INTOLERANCE. 
(To tux Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—May a former Nonconformist minister now in the 
Church say a word in reply to “Presbyter’s ” letter in your 
last issue? Nothing is more to be deplored than any lack of 
kindness and courtesy, whether on the part of nurse or 
chaplain, to a hospital patient, and a system which allows a 
sufferer to prepare for Holy Communion and then to be 
denied it should be once for all amended. 

On the prior question: Has a Nonconformist a right to 
claim the Holy Sacrament from an Anglican chaplain, I differ 
from your correspondent, as I should have done when myself 
a Nonconformist. I longed for years to communicate when a 
worshipper in Anglican churches, but I knew the Church's 
rule regarding Confirmation, and refrained from presenting 
myself at the altar until I had qualified by being confirmed. 
Not very long ago I was the guest of a Nonconformist tutor at 
Oxford. He remarked that as a graduate he was entitled to 
communicate at a certain celebration at Christ Church, but 
that the Dean knew him to be a Nonconformist, and he 
thought that his presence would be a mutual embarrassment. 
“One could not ignore the fact that a communicant tacitly 
declared that he was either confirmed or desirous of being 
confirmed.” 

I could not formerly, and cannot now, appreciate the 
position of those who conscientiously dissent from the Church 
and at the same time claim the most sacred privilege which 
the Church reserves for her members. It is true that certain 
Nonconformist communities interchange services and unite in 
their communions. The fact that the Church allows only 
priests to celebrate and confirmed persons to communicate 
is presumably the chief reason for “ Presbyter’s” Noncon- 
formity. He dissents from the Church's sacramental system. 
[ can respect his conscientious Nonconformity, but not his 
implied claim to receive the Blessed Sacrament at the hands 
of a priest. Would he make a similar claim from a Roman 
Catholic chaplain ? 

All this I urge in a spirit of sincere, cordial, Christiaa 
charity. No one rejoices more than I do in the essential 
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and evangelical orthodoxy, and in the glorious work of the 
Methodist communions. Iremain unscathed by “ Presbyter’s ” 
charge of intolerance. It seems to me a misuse of a word. 
Are not the “Free Churches” intolerant of Unitarianism ? 
But their inability to communicate with them does not justify 
the charge of bigotry sometimes urged against them. I recall 
an instance in which a Congregational church declined to 
“welcome to the Lord’s table” one who desired to com- 
municate, not in token of faith in Christ, but of “ brotherly 
feeling.” A gardener, for good reasons, will not suffer roses 
and pansies in one flower bed, but it would be a false inference 
that he loathes pansies. The charge of bigotry is one too 
frequently made under the influence of passing personal 
irritation. 

My contention is that it is sheer futility to dissent from the 
Church because it is not like one of the Protestant com- 
munions, and then to insist on treating it as if it were. May 
I add that my own experience of one of the smaller hospitals 
is that Nonconformists rarely think of receiving Communion, 
and that in the rare instances in which they do they naturally 
prefer the service of their own minister? Otherwise they 
welcome heartily the friendly ministrations of a visiting 
clergyman. Nothing, however, is more to be desired than 
that Bishops should give clear and full directions to hospital 
chaplains in what circumstances, if any, it is permissible 
ex gratia to communicate patients who are unconfirmed.—I 
am, Sir, &., Avupt ALTERAM ParTeM. 


(To tue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I read with great pain, in last week's Spectator, an 
account of the intolerance shown by an Anglican clergyman 
to one of my brother ministers of the Wesleyan Church. 
Such intolerance is deplorable! May I, however, state an 
incident of an opposite nature? Being in Zermatt four 
weeks ago, I attended the services of the English Church. 
In announcing a celebration of the Holy Communion after 
the morning service, Dr. W. H. Griffith ''homas, the chaplain, 
gave a large-hearted and truly catholic invitation to all 
members of churches other than Anglican, who might chance 
to be present, to remain for the ordinance, an invitation of 
which my family and I gladly availed ourselves. I afterwards 
wrote to Dr. Thomas expressing my sense of his Christian 
courtesy. If only this example were generally followed it 
would be the salvation of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Gro. ARTHUR GUEST. 
7 Burton Crescent, Headingley, Leeds. 





CHARACTER.GIVING. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “Sperctator.’’] 
Srr,—Though I think that a character-book, as proposed by 
“ Audi Alteram Partem,” is quite unnecessary, I agree that it 
is even more important for good servants to know all about 
their prospective employers than it is for the employer to have 
a reliable character with a prospective servant, and I do not 
think that the best class of servants ever engage without 
knowing the character of the prospective situation. I have 
been unusually fortunate in finding and keeping trustworthy 
and capable upper servants for very long periods, at wages 
often less than are now paid. If you have such you will have 
no trouble with their assistants. My rule is always to see the 
applicant in person, and, if I have any doubt, the late employer 
as well before engaging. Never to keep any keys myself, and 
to give servants as little unnecessary trouble as possible. 
Good servants never object to hard work and plenty of it if 
their employers are also workers, and they are not wasteful 
unless their employers are wasteful. Lastly, as soon as you 
know that a man is worth to you more than the salary he has 
engaged for, as is often the case, to raise his wages to what he 
is fairly worth before he asks for a rise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country EMPLOYER. 


[To rue Eprrorn ory tux “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,— Your correspondent of September 14th is in error when 
he writes as follows:—“ A servant risks more in taking a 
situation under an unjust or unreasonable master or mistress 
than a master or mistress risks in engaging an unsatisfactory 
servant.” That person incurs the greatest loss who has the 
most to lose. Health, wealth, and reputation are the main 
assets of both employer and employed, and may be endangered 
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by association with undesirable strangers. In the matter of 
wealth it is that the employer is the more usually vulnerable, 
He is a payer of rates and taxes, a responsible person, 
He cannot readily pack up, disappear, and change his 
name and address as a servant can, and often does, if 
disgrace threatens. Ask the tradesman whom he would 
rather trust. The employer can give guarantees of good 
behaviour, and the law will call upon him to do 80, 
if his servant suffer injury while in his service. The 
servant, on the contrary, makes no compensation, however 
gross the injuries he inflicts. He may bring death, disease, 
disgrace, into his master’s house, so as to make the honse 
even no longer welcome as a home to live in. He may 
have entered the service by means of a stolen or forged 
“character,” or have obtained the “place” by giving as 
“reference” the address of a professional “ character ”-giver, 
The new servant may be a thief, an associate of thieves, a 
drunkard, an epileptic, a consumptive, unclean, immoral. In 
introducing such a person in all innocence into his house the 
employer incurs serious liability to other servants, and to his 
family, and yet, oh! Audi Alteram Partem, you think all these 
risks outweighed by those of your protégé, the victim of the 
“unreasonable” mistress, forsooth! Is it too much to 
ask, in these days of cant, that those who seek to “acquire 
merit” by the philanthropy of the market place shonid at 
least not do so at the expense of their own caste? As 
to the suggestion of a visitors’ book for servants, in which 
they might record their opinions of their employers, let 
“A, A. P.” return to the childish game of “telling each 
other’s faults” if he likes. No sensible servant is likely to 
risk his reputation in such a pursuit. Perhaps one of our 
City firms or Government Departments will kindly try the 
plan.—Believe me, Sir, your old friend (and no Latin nonsense 
about me), ANON, 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CATTLE. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Srectator.’’} 
Srr,—The article in your issue of September 14th on “The 
Psychology of Cattle” reminds me of the following incident, 
which proves their hunting instinct. One afternoon in the 
early ’sixties, when riding through a village in Nimar, near 
the Nerbudda, I was told that a tiger, after killing a cow, bad 
laid up in a patch of “jow” jungle (bastard cypress). Espying 
a herd of buffaloes not far off, and having heard of their pro- 
clivity for attacking tigers, I ordered the herd to ve driven 
into the “ jow,” while I myself took up a position in a small 
tree in the middle of the patch which just enabled me to 
see over the four or five feet high bushes. The herd led 
by a small boy—cattle and sheep in India are led, not 
driven—entered the jungle, but they came to a standstill 
in a few minutes, I called for them to come on. The 
boy answered that there was a tiger in the bush in front 
of him; it would not move and the buffs would not go 
for it. Presently, however, the tiger changed its mind and 
did move. As he came past me I hit him hard with both barrels 
and he went away roaring. In a little the buffs winded him 
and charged in his direction bellowing. They speedily came 
upon the wounded beast, and in a couple of minutes butted 
the life out of him with their foreheads. Never shall I forget 
the ring of stiffened, elevated tails quivering in the air about 
a hundred yards from my tree—without a sound, the buffs 
having ceased to bellow when they got to business. The soil 
being sandy, the tiger's skin was not spoilt. To prevent mis- 
understanding I would add that the boy, with his trusty buffs 
at his back, was in no danger of being attacked by the tiger. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. CapELL, Colonel. 
Cockenzie, East Lothian, N.B. 





CHECK-MATE : DERIVATION AND MEANING. 
{To rue Eprror or rue “ Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—The Indians had a four-handed game which they called 
chatranga (Sanskrit chatr=Latin quattuor—four, and § inskrit 
anga=rank). ‘The Persians adopted the game from the 
Indians, and, ignorant of the meaning of the Sanskrit word, 
called it shatranj, and connected it with their king or shah. 
The principal piece in this game was the Shab, and the name 
of the piece and the nature of the game developed into our 
word and our game of chess. The Arabians borrowed the 
game from the Persians and probably invented the expression 
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shah mata to signify the end of the game; and these two words 
have become our check-mate. 

But what docs the word mata mean? The generally 
accepted explanation has been that the expression shah mata 
means “The king is dead,” because the Arabic word mdf means 
“he is dead,” and it is supposed that this word was incor- 
porated into the Persian tongue in this sense. But there is a 
Persian word mat which means helpless, at a loss. Thus shah 
mat would properly mean in Persian “The king is helpless,” 
and it is, on the face of it, more likely that the Persians, from 
whom the Arabians only inherited the game, would have used 
a word of their own language than have taken a word from a 
foreign tongue; and this, Murray tells us in his dictionary, is 
the view of “ Gildemeister, Dozy, and other modern scholars.” 
This view finds corroboration from the following considera- 
tions :— 

1. When in the game of chess the victorious player cries 
check-mate, the game is not really finished. The king is only 
disabled, not dead. The game is really finished when the king 
is taken off the board at the next move, which is never played. 
2. There are rules in chess that you may not leave your king 
in check; that you may not move your king into check, nor 
discover check on your king by moving a piece; that you may 
not move your king next to the opposing king; and, we may 
perhaps add, that you may not “castle” if the king could be 
exposed to check in its passage. These rules are merely a 
convenient way of indicating the fact that if you do any of 
these things the game would thereby terminate by the death 
of the king. 3. I have read insome medieval work on chess— 
but I cannot now cite my authority—that in that “royal” 
game, if you are playing with a king, you must soften the 
harsh declaration of triumph with some such euphemism as 
“Sire, le roi est malade.” It was sometimes rather dangerous 
to play with a king and beat him. The opponent could not 
be sure that the king might not seize the heavy board and 
csnock out the brains of his adversary. That has happened 
more than once. 

4. In old and modern French we get the word mat, 
meaning exhausted, dull; in Provencal, mat, ditto; in 
Spanish and Portuguese, mate, unpolished, dull, faded ; 
Middle high German and modern German, mat (matt), ditto; 
in Italian, matto, dull, foolish, mad ; in English from 1225 to 
1560 (v. Murray’s Dictionary, illustrations) mate, meaning all 
these and kindred qualities. Moreover, all these words have 
the chess meaning of mate, though that seems to be a later 
and derived meaning. 

And what is the original root of these words? The word 
matius (matus) is found in a fragment of Petronius : Staminutas 
duxi et plane matus sum vinum mitri in cerebrum abiit. Both 
reading and interpretation are doubtful. Some suppose that 
the word is the word of a man in drink and means drunken 
(madidus) ; others translate it ad angustias reductus. Another 
doubtful reading occurs in Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus: 
Longulum sane iter; via matta, which again might mean via 
madida, But another reading is via inepta, where the word 
tnepta reminds us of the medieval words given above. Finally, 
in the tenth century, the Gloss. Paris gives mattus, tristis. 
This word might be derived from the Persian word in the 
game of chess, but the earlier usage, in quasi-classical Latin, 
even if doubtful, scems to make it improbable. 

The evidence, then, seems to point to mattus being Latin in 
its origin, and, perbaps, like lu(c)na, cae(d)mentum, binomi(n)us, 
hom in)icida, &e., softened from ma(c)tus (mactatus), meaning 
wounded, overthrown. And even if the medieval chess word 
mate came from an Oriental source, I suggest that it allied 
itself in sound and meaning with the alien word mattus, and 
that check-mate meant “ The king is helpless.”"—I am, Sir, &e., 

Howarp CANDLER. 





THE PRESCIENCE OF MENCIUS. 
(To true Epiror oy true “Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Does not the appended extract from the fourth book 
of Mencius hit off the distinction between statesman and 
politician r— 

“When told of a certain minister who conveyed common people 
over the rivers Chan and Wei in his own carriage, Mencius said 
it was a kindly action, but showed that he did not know the 
practice of government. When in the eleventh month the foot- 
bridges and in the twelfth the carriaye-bridges are completed, the 
people have not the trouble of wading. ... How can he convey 
every one over rivers?” 
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Even a translation conjures up visions of Dartmoor shep- 
herds, of intrepid Home Secretaries leading bombardments of 
aliens, of trips in submarines, and of halfpenny papers.—I 
am, Sir, &c., SinoLocus. 

Hongkong. 





A LINK WITH THE PAST. 

{To tae Eprron or tar “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—A few days ago I saw at Biddlecombe, a farmhouse 
about a mile and a half from Widecombe, a farmer's wife 
whose father went when a boy of seven to Widecombe Fair 
in order to see the first cart that had ever been taken to 
Widecombe. He remembered how the farmers and their 
apprentices flocked to see the new wonder. Up to that time 
the sole means of carriage in this neighbourhood had been by 
pack-horse with “crocks” and “dung-pots.” I gave my 
informant a run in my car, and 80, in two generations, they 
have passed from pack-horses to motor cars in this moorland 
village !—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED PEARCE GOULD. 





FREDERICK ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 
(To rum Epiror ov tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—You speak of Frederick Robertson's lack of humour. 
Thirty years ago and more, when I was a curate in Brighton, 
I saw a great deal of the two daughters of Horace Smith, who 
had been Mr. Robertson's chief friends. One day they 
brought down a little hair trunk quite full of letters received 
from him, and expressed the deepest vexation that Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, his biographer (to whom they had sent the 
whole collection), had utterly ignored every letter that had 
any fun init. They asked me to taste and try in order to 
prove how diflicult it was to find here and there one that 
lacked this lighter element. They were right. The letters 
were, like the man himself, mostly playful and full of fan. 
I carried off for my autograph collection a specimen which is 
humorous from beginning to end.—I am, Sir, &., 
T. Daustint CREMER. 
Eccles Vicarage, Manchester. 





THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE. 
[To rux Eprror ov tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—In his recently published “ History of English Litera- 
ture” Mr. Andrew Lang quotes as follows from “ Certayne 
Notes of Instruction Concerning the Making of Verse in 
English,” by George Gascoigne (1525?-1577), “The more 
monosyllables you use the truer Englishman shall you seem.” 
Some years ago I remember noting in the “Pilgrim's 
Progress” thirty consecutive monosyllables.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ws a Ee 





“TRAMPS THROUGH TYROL.” 
{To rus Eptror or tus “Srecratrokg.”] 

Sir,—Your reviewer says of my book “Tramps through Tyrol,” 
“For though clearly and concisely written it ia lacking in 
sympathy and inspiration, and contains but little of interest to 
the general public.” This is a matter of opinion, to which, of 
course, he is entitled. Considering that a second edition of the 
book is in sight, and that among about two dozen reviews the 
notice in the Spectator is the only unfavourable one, and that some 
parts of the book appeared previously in leading London journals, 
which presumably do not print inferior copy, the review does 
not trouble me, and would pass unnoticed but for the misstate- 
ment of facts in the following instances. 

Your reviewer says, “ Occasionally Mr. Stoddard shakes himself 
free from the tyranny of Baedeker, and gives us some delightful 
legends and stories.” Let us see how occasional this ia. Out of 
twenty-five chapters sixteen are composed of matter entirely 
extraneous to guide-books, and deal with such subjects as the 
patriot Andreas Hofer, Winter Sports, Shooting, and Fishing, A 
Peasant Wedding, &c. The remaining chapters are as free from 
“the tyranny of Baedeker” as is compatible in a book largely 
descriptive of pedestrian tours, as the title indicates. The review 
further states that “the illustrations are in harmony with the 
letterpress (that is ‘they contain but little of interest to the 
general public’) for they consist almost exclusively of photo- 
graphs of the more important places.” How far from correct this 
is may be judged by the fact that among thirty illustrations 
one-third represent places or scenes with which I venture to say 
not one person in twenty who has travelled in Tyrol is acquainted. 

It is more easy to blame than to praise, and it seems to me that 
it might not be amiss to give the reviewer of my book, who 
evidently, like many reviewers, has only skimmed the work, a hint 
as to the desirability of greater accuracy and a more generous 
treatment of the books he reviews, in accordance with the general 
practice prevailing nowadays. lam, Sir, &c., 

F. W. Sropvparp, 

Our reviewer writes: “In implying that Mr. Stoddard might 
with advantage have shaken himself freer from ‘the tyranny of 


Sexten, Pusterthal, Tyrol. 
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Baedeker’ I merely expressed an opinion the substantial accuracy 
of which I still adhere to. With regard to the illustrations, the 
point on which I wished to insist was that they were photographs, 
not original work, but in view of the fact that they are not con- 
fined to well-known places, it is right to correct the impression 
which the reference might otherwise give. I must add that the 
book was not skimmed, but carefully read.”—Eb. Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


Tue drear day ringeth to evensong in the dark and murky 
town, 

And even we, though not for long, may lay our burdens down. 

We that are broken and poor and old, we that are bent and 
grey, 

May rest in our garrets bare and cold till the dawn of the 
weary day. 

Now let us speak to our only Friend, Who hears us when we 
pray, 

That we endure until the end, nor turn from the bitter Way. 

We are beaten and broken and set apart from the Pride of 
Life so fair, 

But we thank our Friend, with a brimming heart, that we yet 
have strength to bear. 


Oh, may we bear till the heavy load may be laid for ever down, 

And each may take a certain Road that leads from the murky 
town, 

From the dreary Town of Evil Chance, and over the hills so 
blue, 

Till we win to the Land of True Romance, where the old, old 
tales are true. 


Each by himself we must fare, we know, but the way it is 
plain to see; 

Straighter than homing birds we'll go, to the land where we 
fain would be; 

Oh, the way it is plain for the poor to find, to the Gate we 
may lightly win, 

And we trust to the Grace of our Father kind, to open and 
let us in. 

H. Tompson. 








ART. 


——_>——— 


MR. GORDON CRAIG’S DESIGNS. 


Art the Leicester Galleries, in Leicester Square, Mr. Gordon 
Craig is showing a series of scenes in model and sketches for 
“ Hamlet,” as he produced it last year at Moscow, and some 
other designs. Criticism so far has been mainly in two 
camps: those who see in his art beauty and strangeness—the 
allies that Pater demanded for romance—and would like to 
see it on our stage; and those who say that to produce his 
designs in the theatre as it exists in England to-day raises in- 
surmountable difficulties, and who point as proof to the fact 
that Sir Herbert Tree, enthusiastic as he was known to be on 
the matter, did not stage Mr. Craig’s designs for ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
as arranged last year in his production. It was said that when 
it came to actual detail the time necessary to build up the 
bigger scenes would have made “Hamlet” a weekly, not a 
nightly performance. However that may be, the really 
significant point that arises is that no one disputes the 
beauty, originality, and impressiveness of Mr. Craig’s 
art. The exhibition of these designs and models has in- 
creased the public estimation of it. Space is suggested as 
it never has been known on the stage; the illusion of per- 
manence, which man cries out for through ail his neblest art, 








is in his architectural shapes, and colour is subordinated to 
tone to assist it. The artist has shown a Renaissance originality 
and eagerness in inventing practical ways of fitting his dreams 
to the business. He has devised a system of folding-screengs 
which have more uses thana Snark. They can be made to 
look like pillars, walls, trees, skies, or night, and can be folded 
up and carted away at once. There is also an ingenious system 
of lighting, which will give separate colours to the objects 
illuminated, and confer trellises on garden walls and mid. 
Victorian patterns to house walls, and leave the screens clean 
and ready for the next use. A proscenium that can be en- 
larged or reduced is another of his schemes. How far these 
devices can stand the test of workaday practice is yet to be 
settled. If they do not, the ingenious mind that devised them 
is not likely to be baffled for ways to amend them. Yet 
we find that although his ideas have inspired others who have 
been willing to sacrifice this and that for the sake of the stage 
as it is and actor-managers as they are, and fame has come 
here and in Germany to designers working on Mr. Craig's 
lines, no one has been willing to experiment in London with 
his designs since Miss Ellen Terry’s productions in the 
Imperial Theatre. Certainly Emerson was wrong, as every 
practical observer’s experience will tell him; it is the half- 
gods who “arrive.” 

But the question, the misgiving, indeed, that arises out of 
an afternoon at Mr. Craig’s show is this. Granting the 
beauty, the imagination, and the inventiveness of it all, are 
not his scenes in their own noble way quite as distracting 
from the essential business of the drama—pantomime and 
the word—as are the realistic inanities and upholstery of our 
present West-end theatre? His designs seek to interpret 
the mood of the scene, and the more impressive they are 
the more the drama would lose of its own first-hand appeal. 
Would the result not be to make the play itself a vocal 
accompaniment to the scene? Could not the acting be dis- 
pensed with altogether, and the playgoer of the future simply 
go to the theatre to see a Gordon Craig interpretation of the 
play he has already committed to memory? By his further 
designs for masks to cover the actors’ heads and suggestions 
that something might be done to give a more permanent 
character to the actors’ voices he seems himself to point to that 
consummation. But until we can see his designs on the 
London stage—and we hope it may be soon—it is perhaps too 
early to speculate upon their actual effect. Still, one may add 
that he has here an early design for a Hamlet with trouser- 
pockets; and, thinking of pockets, one cannot help the thought 
that some day we may find Shakespeare in Mr. Gordon Craig's. 

J.B. 








BOOKS. 


—— = 


COWPER’S LETTERS.* 


Tr is an excellent thing that in these umreflective days the 
devotion of scholars should keep us well supplied with 
examples of an art which the fierce economy of time and 
energy characteristic of our age has well-nigh extinguished. 
It is useless to lament this decay of letter-writing, for its 
lapse is irretrievable. It has yielded, like the art of the hand- 
loom, to the irresistible pressure of circumstance. Now that 
news flashes and circulates with the swiftness and continuity 
of ether, and the resources of locomotion have almost 
annihilated space, personality no longer needs so laborious 
an art to bridge its distances, and if we have lost 
an art we can at least rejoice in the disappearance of 
that general state of insulation the necessities of which 
engendered it. None the less one cannot read the works of 
the great letter-writers without a sense of almest irreparable 
loss. For it is to letters and diaries that we must turn for the 
truest history of the past. Nowhere else is writing so real 
and spontaneous. Never does the life of bygone ages come 
to us with so authentic a flavour as through this intimate, 
leisurely, unstrained distillation. The historian, however 
accurate, must cut his material by the measure of an alicn 
habit; he must select, and, if his selection is to have any 
individual vitality, that vitality will be his own. We see 
through his focus, and the range must be a long one. But 


* Letters of William Cowper. Chosen and edited by J. G. Frazer. Two vols. 
Jioudon ; Macmillan and Co, [8s, net.] 
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with a letter-writer we walk hand in hand, and, though we 
lose, perhaps, in breadth and generality of vision, the gain in 
intimacy and essential truth is inestimable. We move with 
aman among men. Itis the difference between life and logic, 
between experience and ratiocination. 

We must therefore be especially grateful to Mr. Frazer for 
this new and full selection of Cowper's correspondence, for 
Cowper has been justly esteemed the best of all letter-writers, 
and the best in many ways he is. Not that his letters excel 
all others as works of literature, or that his is the most 
interesting personality of all those which have left record of 
themselves in this delightful medium. Cowper's method was 
like his life—a thing of low tones, small range, and limited 
experience. Byron and Lamb reveai in their correspondence 
forces many times more vivid and exuberant. Walpole treads 
with equal ease and intimacy an immeasurably larger stage. 
Southey’s self-revelation, if less pleasing, has an equal psycho- 
logical interest. Yet Cowper holds the field against them 
all. The explanation is, perhaps, to be found in the circum- 
stances of his life, which, more than those of any other letter- 
writer, demanded and suited this method of communication. 
Leisure and isolation are the true atmosphere of letter-writing, 
and they were the unvaried atmosphere of William 
Cowper's pilgrimage. Ten years in Hertfordshire, 
eight at Westminster School, fourteen in the seclusion 
of the Temple, two at Huntingdon, twenty at Olney, 
eight at Weston, and a few more of terrible eclipse 
in Norfolk make up the total of his long and uneventful life ; 
and during all that time he moved so seldom from his tem- 
porary anchorage that when at the age of sixty-one he drove 
in a coach and four te visit the poet Hayley near Chichester, 
the first sight of the Sussex hills in the moonlight daunted 
and even terrified him. And his life, during the last half of 
it at least, was as isolated as it was stationary. At Olney he 
had no intimates but Mary Unwin and the feverish filibuster- 
ing pietism of the Reverend John Newton, with whom it is 
difficult to believe that he can ever have had any really 
genuine sympathy. At Weston there was Mary Unwin again, 
failing now and at last sinking into pitiful helplessness 
under successive strokes of paralysis. Yet his first years 
at Weston were the happiest of his life. The renewal of his 
early friendship with his cousin, Lady Hesketh, brings into 
his lettere the gaiety of love without its fever, while one 
neighbouring family at least found its way gradually into an 
ever-increasing intimacy, figuring in his peaceful chronicle 
first as Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton, then as Mr. and 
Mrs. Throck, and finally as “the Frogs” and “the 
Dowager Frog.” Then there is little Johnny Johnson 
of the antic habits, who becomes as a son to him; William 
Hayley, more than a brother in affliction, and Samuel 
Rose, who arrives one morning on his way to London with 
messages of compliment from Scottish professors, and 
becomes a life-long friend. His growing fame brings him 
into relation with friends and members of his family long 
almost forgotten. He blossoms, and but for an occasional 
shadow of the ever-imminent cloud blotting the sunshine, one 
could conceive him uniformly happy. It is at this period that 
his letters are at their best. He hada genius for friendship, 
and living, as he did, remote for long periods from the objects 
of his affection, his genius found its way naturally and easily 
on topaper. He had, too, for all the monotony and uneventful 
progress of his life, an unquenchable zest for living. Life was 
tohim a perpetual wonder. ‘“ My feelings are allof the intense 
kind,” he writes from Olney to William Unwin in 1780. “I 
never received a little pleasure from anything in my life: 
if I am delighted it is in the extreme.” And, again, in 
1786, he writes of his approaching reunion with Lady 
Hesketh: “ Will it not be one of the most extraordinary 
eras of my extraordinary life?” A man of this temperament, 
however uneventful his life, is never at a loss for something to 
say. The thought of an absent friend (his friends were 
never far from his thoughts) brings him to the table, and the 
feel of the pen between his fingers is like a physical encounter. 
Intimacy is renewed, and speech is its natural and happy 
outcome. For although Cowper was half his days melancholy 
mad, and scarcely passed a week without a fit of intolerable 
depression, one’s memory of him after reading his letters or 
his poems is one of happiness and affection. His melancholy 
was a disease, not a condition. True, he always felt it 
imminent, but its imminence never, until the end, stupefied 





him ; rather it drove him to life with renewed enjoyment. He 
speaks of himself as writing and working to occupy his mind, 
but it was an occupation which gave him the keenest 
pleasure—a pleasure which his ever-present conscious- 
ness of the impelling pain seemed unable seriously to 
diminish. “I have not,” he writes, “that which is 
commonly a symptom of such a _ case _ belonging 
to me—I mean extraordinary elevation in the absence of 
Mr. Blue-devil. When I am in the best health, my tide of 
animal sprightliness flows with great equality. My depression 
has a cause, and, if that cause were to cease, I should be as 
cheerful thenceforth and, perhaps, for ever, as any man need 
be.” Indeed, cheerfulness was his natural habit. When Mr. 
Blue-devil lets him be, he slips at once into his constitu- 
tional serenity. Even his tormentor becomes the subject 
of ludicrous images and mock heroics. He “rises like an 
infernal frog out of Acheron covered with the ooze and 
mud of melancholy,” and when once he has risen, every- 
thing seems to share his happy mood. His pigs are “the 
drollest in the world.” His pigeons, his kitten, his dog 
Beau, every living creature and every tiny incident of his 
uneventful neighbourhood serve to stir his easy and affec- 
tionate gaiety. His tea-urn is hors de combat. He explains 
that ‘a parson once as he walked across the room pushed it 
down with his belly, and it never perfectly recovered itself.” 
His friends have all nicknames of his own devising, spon- 
taneous fruits of those moods of sunshine. There is not a 
corner of his house or garden which he does not describe over 
and over again with a care and eagerness which show his 
unfailing enjoyment of the process. 

It is in such moods as these that one recognizes the 
real William Cowper, and sees him even more clearly than 
in any but the very best and most spontaneous of his poems. 
Any true selection of Cowper's correspondence must give 
chief prominence to letters of this class, and Mr. Frazer, 
whose introduction shows him to be possessed of a deep and 
intimate knowledge of the poet’s life and work, has given the 
reader no cause to lament any obvious omissions. What fault 
there is in his choice lies rather in the other direction. He 
has not spared us, and it would have been wrong if he had 
spared us, some utterances of the poet’s black hours. ‘ One 
can be even glad that he has included the five tragic notes 
from Mundesley which brings the second volume to a close. 
It is in the earlier Olney correspondence that he has perhaps 
been a little over-liberal. One can understand the difficulty of 
making up one’s mind to leave out any of the letters, for all 
are models of clear, easy, forcible writing, and bear the hall- 
mark of their author's half-gay and balf-pathetic charm. But 
the years which were spent under the shadow of Newton were 
monotonous and more uniformly sad than those which the 
return of Lady Hesketh inaugurated, and Mr. Frazer's first 
volume suffers a little from this monotomy. On the whole, 
however, the selection is excellently done, as is also the 
introductory memoir. This aims chiefly at giving a key to 
the letters the main incidents of which it follows closely and 
carefully. One would have been glad of a little more freedom 
of treatment from one so obviously qualified for the task, and 
of a somewhat closer analysis of the poet’s churacter, for it is 
in many ways a difficult nature to understand. The close yet 
seemingly independent co-existence of the elements of sanity 
and insanity is such as only a very deep and genuine sympathy 
can make intelligible, and the poet’s mind for all its casy and 
spontaneous self-expression contained strange reticences which 
are by no means easy of explanation. One may instance the 
unhappy story of his early love affair with Lady Hesketh’s 
sister Theodora. He never mentions her directly in his cor- 
respondence, even when his intercourse with the elder sister 
brings, as it often does, the memory of old days most forcibly 
to his mind. Yet there are hints here and there which seem to 
show that he did, in fact, remember, and one cannot rest con- 
tent with the statement that “in later life he appears to have 
forgotten his early love entirely.” A poet does not forget so 
readily, and Cowper was not only a poet, but a man of keen 
sensibility and devoted attachments. Perhaps Mr. Frazer's 
well-known capacity for patient and ingenious research may 
still be turned to the investigation of this phase of the poet's 
mind. If he can throw any fresh light upon it, he will have 
imposed yet another obligation on lovers of William Cowper 
whom this full and careful edition has already placed 
sufficiently in his debt. 
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NAPOLEON AND KING MURAT.*: 


M. Espitauier’s book deals with the relations between 
Napoleon and Murat from the Treaty of Bayonne in 1808 
till the latter’s defeat at Tolentino by the Austrians in 1815. 
It is a very capable piece of biography, full of fresh and inter- 
esting matter, and undoubtedly throws a new light on what 
has hitherto been a somewhat neglected by-way of history. 
The book is exceedingly well written, and while the text 
suffers occasionally from an embarrassing wealth of detail, the 
author’s light touch and gift of picturesque expression carry 
the reader along and keep the interest sustained. 

Joachim Murat received the Kingdom of Naples from 
Napoleon in 1808, and was not satisfied. He was ambitious, 
and when old dynasties are crumbling the ruins afford ready 
footholds for the climber. Born in 1767, the son of the inn- 
keeper at Cahors, he was already, through his courage and 
daring as a cavalry leader, the Grand Duke of Cleves and 
Berg, a Marshal of France and Grand Admiral of the Empire. 
In addition he had married the Emperor’s sister, Caroline. 
And he was not satisfied with the petty kingdom of 
Naples. He had expected Spain. But Napoleon, while 
he was ever ready to reward those who fought well for 
him, was a profound judge of human nature. He admired 
Murat’s prowess in the field, but he was fully conscious 
at the same time that he was no statesman. His conduct 
of the affairs of his duchy had demonstrated this fact 
to the full. Murat lacked the qualities which such a réle 
demands. He was restless and impetuous, and Napoleon’s 
attitude towards him grew harsh and unsympathetic. It was 
to his wife that he owed his kingdom, and in order that there 
should be no dubiety about that fact the Emperor caused the 
following to be inserted in the treaty:—‘This Princess 
(Oaroline), who by virtue of the present cession, made chiefly 
in her favour, establishes her descendants upon the throne. . . .” 
The kingdom thus grudgingly bestowed was fated to be a 
cause of enmity between the two men. It is probable that 
Napoleon, knowing, as he did, Murat’s disposition, foresaw the 
efforts he would probably make to rid himself of the galling 
yoke of France, and hence it is that the Treaty of Bayonne 
was drawn up in terms of such great precision that every 
possible contingency seemed to be provided for. At the 
very outset we find Murat on terms of hostility with 
the Emperor on questions of policy and administration. His 
vanity was such that he would not admit that any one was 
his superior in ability. He owed everything to Napoleon, and 
in his letters he never tires of telling his feelings of devotion 
and love. But it was no more, after all, than a servile 
allegiance to one who was the arbiter of men’s fortunes and 
the dispenser of dignities and kingdoms. When the evil days 
dawned for the Empire, Murat’s loyalty waned rapidly— 
“ Murat, la béte!” as the Emperor said. He strove to play 
the part of autocrat in his little kingdom. His hungry gaze 
was ever directed to fresh fields of conquest. He took Capri, 
and when he failed in his Sicilian expedition nothing would 
content him but the conquest of the Papal States and the 
crown of Italy. The natural and inevitable result was that he 
fell into the hands of the Nationalists. “The leaven of 
hatred,” says M. Mspitalier, “that these men contrived to 
instil into Murat’s mind was the ultimate cause of the betrayal 
of 1814.” The change was soon marked. His policy became 
undisguisedly “Separatist.” He was no longer a French 
prince seated on the throne of Naples, but “I! Gioacchino,” 
as fervent a Neapolitan as any of his subjects. Napoleon 
became angry and issued stern warnings. But the Russian 
erisis was approaching, and Napoleon could not afford to 
@ispense with his great cavalry leader. If it had not been 
for this fact, there is little doubt but that Murat would have 
lost his kingdom. As it was, fortune favoured him. Napoleon 
had to withdraw his corps d’observation from Italy to join the 
Grande Armée, although he knew well that this meant the 
extinction of his authority at Naples. 

After the Russian campaign Murat’s troubles began again. 
He had incurred the Emperor's strong displeasure through 
his leaving the Army and hurrying back to Naples after he 
had been left in command. “You are a good soldier in the 
field,” wrote Napoleon, “ but anywhere else you have no firm- 
ness, no force of character. I suppose you are not one of those 
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people who imagine that the lion is dead. ~ If that is what you 
are counting on you are makinga mistake. You have done 
me all the harm you possibly could since I left Vilna. But no 
more of that. The title of King has completely turned your 
head. If you wish to retain it conduct yourself properly.” 
Murat became desperately afraid that the negotiations for 
peace that were in progress would leave him without a crown. 
He endeavoured to come to an agreement with Metternich 
and failed. He was no more successful with Bentinck, the 
British representative. “Never cease to trust me,” he wrote 
to the Emperor; “my heart is better than my head!” The 
Imperial Army claimed his services at Dresden, and while he 
was there negotiations were again opened with Austria, and this 
time they were powerfully advanced owing to the attitude 
taken up by Queen Caroline, who had been left as Regent 
at Naples during Murat’s absence. Murat’s falling away was 
a gradual process; Caroline’s was a sudden resolve; and the 
memory of past benefits and the love due from a sister to a 
brother were alike unavailing to restrain her. 

“It was Leipzig [says M. Espitalier], and Leipzig only, that 
decided Murat to turn traitor. After all, whatever strictures we 
may pass upon his conduct, it needed a battle to bring him to make 
up his mind, and he knew better than any one how fiercely the 
conflict had raged. With Caroline, Napoleon’s own sister, it was 
different. The mere possibility of what might come was sufficient 
to send her over to the enemy.” 

Everything goes well for a little. Treaties and armistices 
are arranged with Austria and Britain. Murat is to be 
guaranteed in his kingdom, and the Papal States are in his 
grasp. While the Emperor who had made him was fighting 
against overwhelming odds on the frontiers of France, and 
desperately disputing every inch of ground with the Allies, 
Murat in the ecstasy of triumph is dreaming of brilliant days 
tocome. But the awakening came swiftly. It was no part of 
the policy of the Allies that Murat should assume the crown 
of Italy, and to his dismay he saw all his plans of aggression 
frustrated. In his despair he turned once more to France, but 
it was too late. Paris had fallen, and Napoleon waa on his 
way to Elba. Murat looked in vain for a friend among the 
Allies. The ground was gradually failing beneath his feet. 
At the Congress of Vienna the counsels of Talleyrand pre- 
vailed. Austria was hostile. Britain refused to interfere. In 
his extremity one more chance came to him. Napoleon 
escaped from Elba and returned to France. With character- 
istic recklessness Murat makes his last bid for Italian 
sovereignty. In his selfishness he considered only his own 
chances, and endeavoured to carry out his plans before 
Napoleon was in a position to assist him. The result was a 
foregone conclusion. The defeat at Tolentino by the Austrians 
was crushing, and Murat fled to France for refuge. He wrote 
to the Emperor that, having lost his crown, he should deem 
himself happy if he might shed his last drop of blood in 
his service. But Napoleon, his heart filled with bitterness at 
Murat’s folly, had no patience left, and so kept him relentlessly 
at a distance. 

“ Meanwhile the fates were working their will; the destiny of 
each was being accomplished. The Imperial sun was slowly 
sinking, soon to be quenched in the hopeless night of Waterloo. 
Of all the Emperor's mighty power, of all his European 
domination, of the sway which Murat had once wielded over 
Naples, of the splendid dreams of Italian sovereignty which had 
once been his, nothing now remained but two lonely fallen men, 
and while the one was holding on his way to his long exile at 
St. Helena, the other was setting forth to meet his doom at 
Pizzo.” 

In after years, at St. Helena, Napoleon sometimes regretted 
his harshness to Murat. That incomparable sabreur would 
have been of great service in the cavalry charge at Waterloo. 
“It is very probable,” he confessed to O'Meara, “the French 
would have gained the victory if Murat had commanded the 
cavalry. ... Murat was the best cavalry officer in the world. 
He would have given more impetuosity to the charge. There 
wanted but very little, I assure you, to gain the day for me. 
Enfoncer deux ow trois batatllons, and in all probability Murat 
would have effected that.” But he continues: “I cannot 
conceive how so brave a man could be so liche.” 





CHINA JIM* 
ENGLISH autobiography is strong in the sort of soldier’s yarns 
that we have in this book; and we are glad of it. We do not 
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know that there is any literature in the world, except 
American, which contains so many volumes of light and 

-humoured military reminiscences, written without any 
attempt to trench seriously on military science. We English, 
unlike every other nation, except perhaps the Turks, have a 
“small war” always going on somewhere. This supplies an 
enormous field of retrospect for old soldiers who itch to 
write. A retired German general would generally want to 
pursue a political argument or publish the results of some 
immense research ; a Frenchman—though we must not forget 
that beau sabreur Galliffet—if he were not ambitiously political 
or theoretical would have a fine tale of glory. But many of 
our retired English officers are quite content to convey to us, 
with no marked literary skill, simple stories of experiences 
and fighting in various parts of the world. We said that 
American literature was an exception to the rule of other 
countries, and the chief cause of that exception is the 
American Civil War, which is the source of many lively and 
irresponsible personal narratives. In the aggregate, British 
soldier-yarns provide a valuable “atmosphere” for the 
historian. 

The character of General Harris is clear to read from his 
reminiscences. As a soldier he was intolerant of all authority 
which asserted itself in fussy or pedantic forms. When his 
indignation was moved he had his say, no matter whom he 
was addressing. He was a bad enemy but a loyal friend. 
And, above all, he was a fighter who lost no opportunity, and 
created many, for having a fling at the enemy. He was fond 
of betting and playing cards, though he never lost what he 
could not afford to pay, and he seems to have spent money 
with a grace as remarkable as the luck, or skill, with which 
he won it. As for his nickname “China Jim,” he explains 
that he was given this because he got more loot than any other 
man from the Summer Palace in Peking. 

He went to India as a cadet in 1849 in the service of the 
East India Company when he was seventeen and a half years old, 
and soon taught himself sound and even daring horsemanship, 
though he apparently had never been on a horse when he was 
a boy. One of his first experiences was in the small expedition 
whick went to discover the geographical position of the town 
of Mindoon, as it was not then known whether the town was 
in Lower Burma, which had been already annexed, or in 
Upper Burma. The account of how Mindoon was taken is 
surely perfect material for a story by Mr. Kipling :— 

“During dinner on that night Colonel Phayre said that he 
would like somebody to go on and reconnoitre, and I at once 
volunteered. The Commanding Officer gave me one duffadar and 
eight sowars, who were also a part of our force; and I was 
accompanied by two Burmese headmen, each of whom had a 
servant or friend, and an interpreter, thus making fifteen men, all 
mounted. In addition I was given twenty men of the 65th Native 
Infantry, who had been picked for fast walking. At 2 a.m. on 
that same night we started along the faint signs of a path, and 
by the earliest dawn we found ourselves about 400 yards from the 
gates of Mindoon. On inspection, Mindoon turned out to be a 
strongly stockaded place. It was surrounded almost entirely by 
the river, and a deep moat had been cut round the only open place, so 
that it was practically an island. From the spot on which we had 
halted I could see two very narrow bamboo bridges across the 
moat, and these led to the big gateway. We waited until the 
gates had been opened and then we rode at fuil gallop, the 
duffadar making for one bridge and I for the other. We sueceeded 
in getting to the gate before it could be closed, and almost every 
one ran away as we arrived. The town seemed to be full of people, 
the majority of whom were women. I immediately took possession 
of a large white temple, which was covered with highly coloured 
paintings on a white ground of the tortures of the Burmese hell. 
It was not the kind of place which lent itself to any undue exalta- 
tion of spirits, and I was very glad when, a few hours later, I saw 
the remainder of the force marching in.” 

The first real fighting which the author had was in the 
Mutiny. He testifies to the prevailing belief that nothing 
was likely to go wrong—no rebellion was thought possible. 
He does not mention the warnings which had been uttered— 
the ancient warnings of Sir Thomas Munro, the more recent 
repeated warnings of Henry Lawrence. The author's regiment 
was soon sent to Delhi and took part in the siege. As an 
illustration of how strong feeling ran among the white troops, 
he writes —~ 

“A Lancer man, after our tents were pitched, rode through the 
camp with the foot and part of the leg of 2 small European child 
which he had found somewhere on the road. The foot still had a 
little shoe upon it, and the gruesome spectacle so enraged our 
troops that in a few minutes twenty natives were hanging on the 
nearest tree,” 








There are some entertaining descriptions not only of fighting, 
but also of the author's sufferings—the adjective seems in- 
appropriate in the latter case, but it is not so really—but we 
must pass over everything till we come to the pages in which 
the author throws light on the death of the Nana. If he has 
not been misled his story is of much interest and some 
historical importance. He describes how he was sent with 
a small detachment to a ford in the Upper Gogra called 
Chilari Ghat, about thirty miles from the Terai, into whieh 
the Nana had been driven. He continues :-— 


* Very shortly I found that, through my native officers, I was 
thoroughly posted up in all the Nana’s movements. There was, 
as you know, a lac of rupees reward for his head, dead or alive. 
Two of my subahdars were always at me to allow them three or 
four days’ leave to capture him. They kept me informed of his 
movements, like a Court Circular. I always told them that I was 
on duty for a certain purpose, and that it was impossible for me 
to give any man leave. One Thursday Ram Sing came to me, 
begging me still more strongly than before, and saying that the 
Nana was getting much worse—he was, as I knew, suffering from 
fever and ague, and had an enlarged spleen. Kam Sing also told 
me that the Nana had had his little finger cut off, and had burnt it 
as an offering to Kali, with the view of propitiating the goddess. Two 
days after, Kam Sing and the other subahdar came to me and said : 
‘Noone will get the reward now ; he died and was burnt yesterday.’ 
And I feel quite sure that was true, for I had known for some weeks 
about all his movements.’ I have regretted ever since that I was 
on tunis occasion such a stickler for obedience to orders, which 
were to guard the ford and to protect the bridge about to be built. 
Had I listened to the advice of native officers, and taken some 
thirty men and a couple of sowars, with an ekka, I am confident 
that I should have captured the Nana.” 

Perhaps the most diverting pages in the book are those on 
the looting of the Summer Palace. In one way the author 
deserved his loot more than the others; he had made a 
study of precious stones, and when he bought looted pearls 
from the French, distinguishing between the real and the 
sham ones, he was only enjoying the reward of knowledge he 
had carefully acquired. There is an amusing story of how he 
had masses of gold carried to his tent by Sikhs who believed 
that they were carrying brass, and were paid merely a small 
sum for porterage. All the looting stories prove the astound- 
ing wealth of the Summer Palace, and provide a curious picture 
of what happened after Sir Hope Grant had given leave for 
general looting. We must end with this example of what may 
be called the psychology of looting. 

“T heard a voice saying, ‘Where’s Harris?’ and I saw Edmund 
Ward holding in his arms a large image of Buddha—the usual 
cress-legged image in the attitude of contemplation. Directly I 
felt the weight of the image, I knew that it was gald and told him 
But he was not to be easily convinced; in fact, he was deter- 
mined not to be. ‘It is not gold, it can’t be gold,’ he said, and 
then, by way of a change, he called himself ‘a d——d fool.’ ‘My 
dear fellow, it is gold,’ | assured him, but this only made him rave 
more than ever. ‘If you don’t believe it,’ I continued, ‘I'll give 
you £500 for it now. But I don’t want you to take it, for you are 
a pal of mine, and your image is worth a lot more than that.’ 
This, however, seemed to increase his fury so much that I asked 
what on earth was the matter with him. ‘The matter!’ he cried 
‘Why, I only brought one away, and I left 490 of them behind!’” 


80. 





MRS. ROSS’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Mrs. Ross has written a very delightful book, all the mor: 
delightful in that it completes the family record begun in her 
Three Generations of English Women. The daughter of Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon and the only child of Jéhna Austin, she 
lived from her earliest days in a distinguished and intellectual 
society. Most people only mix with celebrities in their 
maturer years, but Mrs. Ross had that good fortune from her 
cradle. Hence she is a remarkable link with the past, not 
because she is very old, but because she happened to be so 
early associated with “landmarks.” Here is a lady still hale 
and active who as a little girl used to go to tea with the 
Miss Berrys, the elder of whom was songht in marriage 
by Horace Walpole! Her father's house was the centre 
of a brilliant coterie, and the “spoiled and rather lonely 
child” (it is. her own description) formed a multitude 
of friendships with her elders. A passionate love of horses 
and hunting saved her from becoming a blue-stocking, 
and the infinite variety of her acquaintances kept ber 
tastes catholic. Few little girls are fortunute enough to 
have men like Watts and Meredith, Kinglake and Layard, to 
play with them and remain close friends and corre spondents 
for life. The letters which Mrs. Ross prints are so kindly and 
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easy and wise that every reader will ask for more. Nor was 
her circle limitéd to Englishmen. Through her maternal 
relatives she was brought into touch with men like Guizot and 
Cousin, ‘Thiers and Barthélemy St. Hilaire, and the letters to 
her from the last-named are among the most delightful in the 
volume. Besides the correspondents a multitude of other 
figures throng these pages, whom we have no space even to 
mention. We will content ourselves with the note on 
Macaulay :— 

“ He seemed to place whoever he was talking to on a level with 
himself. Even to me, a young girl, he would say, ‘Don’t you 
remember?’ And when I said ‘No,’ he would quote the title of 
a book I never heard of, the number of the page and the line, 
advising me to read it. After seeing him I always realized how 
utterly ignorant I was. What memory I have I owe tohim. He 
inculeated on me the importance of trusting to it and not writing 
down what I wished to remember.” 

The letters of Meredith are undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing in the book. Mrs. Ross was Rose Jocelyn in Evan 
Harrington, and Sir Frank and Lady Jocelyn were her father 
and mother. Meredithian identifications are usually so wrong- 
headed that it is pleasant to find one that is beyond doubt. We 
wish we had space to quote largely from some of these letters 
—the amusing account, for example, of the poet’s stay with a 
gourmand, who was devising a dinner while the guest was 
devising an ode. Or the letter written while Meredith was 
supervising Mrs. Ross’s packing for the voyage to Egypt 
after her marriage. Here is one extract :— 

“ A thousand thanks for the photograph, it is a good and fitting 
present at this awful instant. It admirably represents the 
occasion. Looking on it I see the corpse of the maiden Janet. 
Just what she may henceforth give of herself and no more. It 
isn’t bad, it’s pleasant to have, but it’s Janet washed out and 
decorated with soot. Behind it lies her free youth. She looks 
darkly forward on the children of Egypt. It’s Janet half Copt 
already.” 

Here is one of Meredith’s rare comments on politics :— 

“Last night I went with Maxse to the House of Commons to 
hear the debate on the Constitution. . . . Gladstone swallowed 
the whole Conservative body with his prodigious yawns and 
eloquence alternately. I never saw a man yawn so naively and 
excusably. The truth is that there is some honesty, but small 
stock of brains on the Conservative side. I could not wait for 
Bright. I heard Horsman, who is good enough, and seems bid- 
ding for the Conservative leadership. He will perhaps get it; 
but he is not the man to prop asinking cause. It is clear that 
we in England are going down to a lower circle. Natural 
development, no doubt.” 

And for a last extract take this little character sketch :— 

“He has a pleasant way of being inquisitive, and has already 
informed me, quite agreeably, that I am a gentleman, though I 
may not have been born one. Some men are always shooting 
about you like may-flies in little, quick darts, to see how near you 
they may come. The best thing is to smile and enjoy the fun of 
it. I confess a private preference for friends who are not thus 
afflicted, and get the secret by instinct.” 

While still in her teens she married Mr. Ross, a banker in 
Egypt, who had before that had an adventurous career in 
Mesopotamia. They set up house in Alexandria, and we are 
given a very vivacious account of Egyptian life during the 
’sixties. In those days Egypt was the true Orient, and 
Mrs. Ross tells us of strange Eastern dinners, of the singing 
of the “ Rose of the Nile,” and of wild harem romances. 
Along with M. de Lesseps she made a tour of inspection of 
the Isthmus, and she acted for some time as Times corre- 
spondent. The best chapters tell of her desert travels, when 
her horsemanship inspired the admiration of the Sheikhs. 

* As we rode back from the tomb the greyhounds started a hare 
and we had a good run, Sheitan going like a park hack. When 
we pulled up, to my surprise the great Sheykh Mohammed Hassan 
rode up to me, salaamed, and, to the amusement of my French 
friends, who teased me ever afterwards about my conquest, said : 
*O lady, by Allah, thou ridest like ten bedaween, and Saoud tells 
me thy conversation is such that thy husband would not need go 
to the coffee-shop for entertainment or knowledge. When tired 
of thy white master come to the tent of Mohammed Hassan. By 
the head of my father, O lady, I will stand before thee like thy 
mameluke and serve thee like thy slave.’” 

After some seven years in Egypt Mr. Ross gave up his 
business in Alexandria, and he and his wife settled down in 
Italy, a land which has ever since been the author's home. 
“Settling down” is, perhaps, a misnomer, for Mrs. Ross 


remained a great traveller. We find her at Venice witnessing 
the entry of Victor Emanuel, and again in London winning a bet 
from a young officer by singing and playing the guitar in the 
streets of Belgravia. The best of the Italian chapters describe 
the visits she paid to Sir James Lacaita at his Apulian estate 
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of Leucaspide. In the vivid description, the keen eye for way- 
side colour and incident, and the charming mingling of history 
and folklore we find the qualities which have delighted us in 
Mrs. Ross’s other books. We find many such sketches as 
this :— 

‘Close to the bridge was the grave of the unfortunate son of 
the great Emperor. A wild rose was growing out of it, the soft 
pink flowers trailing on the grey stones, on one of which sat a 
shepherd boy, drawing long, sweet notes like those of a nightin- 
gale out of what looked like a straight twig of poplar. I asked 
him first whether he had ever heard of Manfred. ‘Oh, yes; he 
was a king’s son, but the witches had carried him off” Then I 
asked him about his pipe. ‘E lu fisch’ de la primaver’’ (It is the 
pipe of spring), he answered, ‘I’ve just made it. ‘To-morrow it 
will be dead ; it is a pity one can only have them for a short time 
—two—three weeks.’” 

“A happy one on the whole,’ Mrs. Ross sums up her life, 
“save that I am rather solitary and feel the void left by the 
death of old friends.” That is the trouble of so full and rich 
an experience; death has a richer harvest to reap, and the 
void is greater. We have enormously enjoyed this record of 
well-bred, cultivated, and high-spirited men and women, and 
the manner of writing is of the best. Mrs. Ross’s courage, 
robust good sense, and catholic sympathies gave her a peculiar 
genius for friendship, and if she received much she gave 
much in return. 





ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION.* 

Mr. Brooks is a Home Ruler. It would be unfair not to 
state this at the outset, for in each chapter he asserts the fact 
with pathetic emphasis. Over and over again his lucidly 
expressed arguments seem to be leading to inevitable conclu- 
sions in favour of the Union, but he pulls himself up hastily 
to explain that he really is a Home Ruler, though other 
things seem more important; though he suspects that “the 
Irish themselves are only half-hearted in demanding it”; 
though Home Rule, now divorced from agrarian agitation 
by the Wyndham Act, “has come to be regarded less as an 
act of liberation than as a disconcerting menace,” and so on. 
His book is full of hope for all who wish well to Ireland, and 
have nothing to do with the politics of the Nationalist Party. 
For there is a new Ireland come to birth. This Ireland is 
realizing that legislative doles, whether from Westminster or 
Dublin, are not enough to live for; spoon-feeding is not satis- 
fying; a land-owning peasantry need no longer complain that 
tribal ownership has been replaced by alien landlords, and 
with co-operation rural Ireland will reach moral and material 
contentment. Sir Horace Plunkett has shown the way, and 
the seed he sowed is spreading rapidly, in spite of the National- 
ist politicians, who called it “ hellish work.” Mr. Brooks relates 
the tale of Sir Horace’s dismissal in terms that almost do 
justice to that “singularly unsavoury and discreditable 
episode” in which those close allies, the gombeen men and 
the Nationalist members, were the villains, “ headed with a 
propriety which all who know Ireland will be quick to appre- 
ciate, by Mr. John Dillon.” The editor of the National 
Review has a serious rival in Mr. Brooks, the Home Ruler, 
when he deals with these members. A speech of Mr. T. W. 
Russell is “a masterpiece of venom and vanity.” Their 
oratory generally is “windy unreality and debilitating clap- 
trap.” ‘ All but a dozen or so are mere ciphers, of little 
account in their own constituencies, and of none at all at 
Westminster, except as voting machines.” The Ulster poli- 
ticians receive some hard knocks, but nothing to the wholesale 
denunciation of the Nationalists, the members themselves, 
their methods, and their sources of support. For the present 
Government’s Bill Mr. Brooks has little praise and much 
criticism. 

“In their anxiety to foil or propitiate Ulster and to avoid 
startling British opinion—which they have done nothing to 
educate on the essential details of the Irish question—they have 
produced a measure which threatens rather to increase than 
diminish the amount of attention that the Imperial Parliament 
will have to devote to Irish affairs. . . . Retrenchment and reform 
of any kind are rendered, not, indeed, impossible, but exceedingly 
arduous, by the system of dual control that is to permeate Irish 
administration. ... The Imperial Parliament will remain the 
cockpit of Irish parties and the Court of Appeal for Irish 
minorities.” 

Altogether the book is full of encouragement for those who 
believe that if we can get rid of the present Bill, no other 
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will be seriously demanded, and Ireland will work out her own 
salvation on sounder lines than any that party politics can 
offer. There are certain trifling repetitions and inconsistencies 
in the book to be accounted for by the fact that portions of it 
are incorporated from magazine articles. 





THE LANGUAGE OF NORMANDY.* 


Tue study of the early history of a language, especially of 
one so nearly connected with our own as the French language, 
appears to gain in general popularity year by year. By no 
means the least attraction of an unfamiliar country-side, to a 
tourist of any intelligence, is the common talk of its people. 
The speech of Normandy, for instance, perhaps more than that 
of any other part of France, is full of curious and puzzling 
significance, and the lover of old words and old traditions will 
find there an endless store of interest, even though he may 
possess little knowledge of scientific philology. 

As an assistance in this kind of study, the book lately pub- 
lished by M. de Beaucoudrey, Le Langage Normand au Début 
du XX* Sitcle, cannot be too highly recommended to our 
readers. Its nature and object may be described in a few 
words. It is not intended as a text-book for the learned and 
the critical, although, as M. Joret remarks in his interesting 
Preface, grammarians and philologists may consult it with 
advantage as to certain obscure and difficult points in the 
French language, on which the popular speech, and 
that alone, is likely to throw any useful light. Most 
of the histories, glossaries, and dictionaries of the 
Norman patois and dialect, published at _ intervals 
during the last sixty years, have been the outcome 
rather of scientific theory than of actual, living observation. 
M. de Beaucoudrey’s book is, as the French say, “ pris sur le 
vif.” He has made a district of the Norman bocage intimately 
his own, has spent years in taking notes of the familiar taik 
of the peasants as they go about their daily work of house- 
hold and farm, and gives us in this handsome volume the 
curious and valuable result. 

The many quotations from early French writers prove to satis- 
faction, if fresh proof were needed, that the popular language 
of Normandy—with its near relation, that of the Channel 
Islands—cannot with entire correctness be called a patois, 
“idiome corrompu,” “parler provincial,” as the dictionaries 
have it, but is in truth, as M. de Beaucoudrey claims, “ one of 
the sources of the French language . . . transformed, refined, 
by the writers of the Renaissance, in whose work, notably in 
that of Marot, are found most of the forms still belonging to 
our countrysides” . . . forms which the seventeenth century 
did its best to banish from polite literature. A rich store of 
these, and of the many old words now considered obsolete in 
France, with a full account of their meaning in relation to the 
lives and habits of the peasants of to-day, is to be found in 
M. de Beaucoudrey’s fascinating book. It is not only a study 
of language, but also, and equally, of life. 

English readers will be specially attracted by the close 
relationship, proved in many instances, between our own 
language and that of the Cotentin. M. de Beaucoudrey 
gives whole lists of words used by his Norman peasants 
which still flourish with us, though modern French dictionaries 
know them not. Curious facts as to pronunciation are also 
worth stady. But as to all this the book must answer for 
iteelf. 





CANON WILSON’S SERMONS.+ 


Cayon WItson’s sermons on the Acts of the Apostles are 
well worth publication in book form. We think it is a pity 
they were not called lectures, as they are interesting chiefly 
from the historical and critical point of view and might be 
read with great pleasure and intellectual profit by those who 
habitually avoid reading sermons. 

Canon Wilson considers that the date of the book of Acts 
is now substantially proved; he doubts, indeed, if since 
Harnack’s conclusive treatises on the subject it will ever 
again seriously be called in question. He believes it cannot 
be put later than the year 62, and he calls his hearers’ atten- 





* Le Langage Normand au Début du XX« Sidcle. Noté sur place dans le 
Canton de Percy (Manche). Par R. G. de Beaucoudrey, Membre de la Société 
des Antiquaires de Normandie. Avec Préface de M. Charles Joret, Membre de 
l'Institut. _ Paris: Librairie Alphonse Picard et Fils. [7 fr. 50 c. | 
. + The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles: Being Siz Sermons preached 
in Worcester Cathedral in Lent, 1912, By the Rev, J, M. Wilson, D.D. London: 
Macmillan and Co, (2s. 6d, net.] 








tion to the immense issues which follow upon this conclusion. 
“The Acts of the Apostles mentions the Gospel of St. Luke, 
and therefore that Gospel is earlier than the Acts. The 
Gospel of St. Luke embodies much of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
and therefore St. Mark is earlier still.” Canon Wilson's 
chapter upon the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem will throw 
much light for the ordinary reader upon a vexed question. 
The food laws (enacting abstinence from “ things strangled ” 
and “from blood”) introduced by St. James into the Apostolic 
decision seem to every intelligent reader somewhat surprising 
and out of place. They appear to put ceremonial and moral 
questions upon a level, and, moreover, they are inconsistent 
with St. Paul's allusion to that decision in his Epistle to the 
Galatians. Canon Wilson declares that this obvious difficulty 
is now cleared up. In the “Codex Bezae” the words “ things 
strangled” do not occur, and it is an accepted fact that 
“blood” in the context from which these words have been 
blotted out can have no meaning but murder and crimes of 
violence. The passage thus reconstructed relieves the 
Gentiles—as obviously they were relieved—from the whole 
ceremonial law, and is consistent with the words spoken by 
our Lord, “making all meats clean.” Space forbids our 
quoting more on this subject. We refer our readers to p. 47 
of Canon Wilson’s book and to his interesting Appendix. 





THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY.* 

THE “ Home University Library,” besides its other services to 
the reading public, is contriving to introduce a certain number 
of volumes on subjects which have not hitherto been compre- 
hensively treated in our language. Among the ten volumes 
just issued those of Mr. Belloc, Mrs. Creighton, Mr. Spears, 
and Professors Erskine and Trent are of this nature, and all 
four of them are excellently done. Warfare is, of course, 
one of the many subjects on which Mr. Belloc writes with 
authority, and the opening pages of this sketch, which give 
a bird's-eye view of the influence of the natural features of the 
kingdom on the development of our wars, could hardly be 
bettered. The book is too economically written to give its 
author’s wayward spirit full play, but his defence of King 
John’s military genius has a smack of paradox, and a footnote 
on p. 50 with regard to the recent abandonment of Ports- 
mouth as a naval base lets in a whiff of the political arena. 
Mrs. Creighton’s volume on Missions is also a book of 
authority worthy of its author’s great reputation, and 
both its historical sketch and its summaries of modern con- 
ditions and requirements are excellently comprehensive. 
Now and then one notices an inconsistency. Thus Mrs. 
Creighton attributes the failure of the seventeenth-century 
missionaries to their excessive desire of accommodating the 
Christian faith to the ideas of the people among whom 
they worked, and later on she accuses the British Govern- 
ment in the Sudan and Northern Nigeria of a policy of 
partizanship to Islam. Elsewhere, however, she recognizes 
with approval the practice of those modern teachers who 
endeavour to use the nobler elements of the native religions 
as foundations for the new superstructure. No doubt 
some of the early enthusiasts went too far. Such a one was 
Roberto di Nobili, who about 1610 forged an ancient document 
in Indian characters to prove that the Jesuits were descended 
from Brama. No doubt, too, a policy which seems admir- 
able when under the control of the mission is less convenient 
when translated into purely political action; but all these 
three cases are examples of the same policy, a policy which, 
after having lapsed since the days of the earlier humanists, is 
now just beginning to receive a belated recognition. One 
may further notice a curious omission from Mrs. Creighton’s 
volume, the complete absence of any mention of the foreign 
work of the Salvation Army. These are, however, but small 
blemishes in a book of first-rate interest. 

Professors Trent and Erskine’s Great Writers of America is 
exceedingly comprehensive—indeed, it is to be feared that 
many of the eminent names mentioned in it will sound sadly 
unfamiliar to English ears. The excellent pages on Charles 
Brockden Brown, the first real American man of letters, and 





* Warfare in England, by Hilaire Belloc; Great Writers of America, by Pro- 
fessor J. Erskine and Professor W. P. Trent; The Making of the Earth, by 
Professor J. W. Gregory; Ethics, by G. E. Moore; Master Mariners, by J. R. 
Ss ; The Making of the New Testament, by Professor B. W. Bacon; The 
Human Body, by A. Keith; Electricity, by Professor Gisbert Kapp; Political 
Economy, by Professor S. J. Cha a; Missions, by Creighton. Volumes 
51 to 60 of the ‘Home University Library.” London; Williams & Norgate, 
(1s, each. 
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the erratic southerner, William Gilmour Simms, the rival of 
Feniniore Cooper, should stimulate the interest of all those 
who are not acquainted with the works of those writers. The 
opinion expressed of Cooper's novels will seem to many 
undaly high, but’ the authors’ judgment is on the whole re- 
markably sound, as cun be seen from an admirable chapter on 
Whitman and a paragraph justly appreciative of Poe’s 
services to criticism. Mr. J. R. Spears’ Master Mariners 
deals with a subject whieh no writer could spoil, and 
Mr. Spears has both knowledge and enthusiasm. One 
cannot help resenting occasional eruptions of American slang, 
as when he tells us that in 1504 Vespucius’ Mundus Novus 
“straightway became a ‘best seller,” and there are one or 
two imaccuracies. Thus on page 18 he speaks of Herodotus’ 
description of Anthony at the battle of Actium, and states 
that when the Pheenicians first became masters of the sea they 
found ‘the world peopled with isolated tribes of savages, a 
statement which hardly accords with what we know of early 
Egyptian and Cretan civilizations. But, these blemishes 
apart, the book is effectively put together. 

Not the least important of the new volumes is Mr. George 
Moore’s Ethics. This goes, of course in a much more 
summary manner, over the ground already covered by the 
same -writer’s Principia Ethica. The theory stated in it 
follows utditarianism in holding that the only test of right or 
wrong in human conduct is to be found in a comparison of 
the total effects of the actions concerned, but differs from the 
utilitarians in declining to accept the balance of pleasure and 
pain as the standard to be applied. Mr. Moore’s conclusion 
is that there are a great number of qualities which have to be 
considered before mere pleasure can be admitted as a test. 
Unluckily, however, space does not permit him to proceed to 
an analysis of these, for it is in analysis that Mr. Moore’s 
brilliant and ingenious mind is most enjoyable. The remain- 
ing five volumes are all admirable summaries, Mr. Keith's on 
the human body in particular being excellently clear, com- 
plete, and. up-to-date. 





LIMITED MONARCHY.* 


In this illuminating series of studies Professor Burton Adams 


has set himself the task of investigating not the whole | 


machinery and development of the English Constitution, but 
that element within it which may be regarded as its keystone 
and its special differentia. The contribution made by English 
constitutional history to the science of politics is the idea of 
limited monarchy, and this excellent book takes as its subject 
the study of “those devices by which an absolutism, once 
existing in fact, can be retained in form and theory, while 
the real government of the State is transformed into a demo- 
eratic republic.” It is quite a common fallacy to find the 
birth of the central idea of English politics in the institu- 
tion of Parliament in the thirteenth century. Again; a certain 
unhistoric looseness of thought is apt to find it in Magna 
Charta—without a very clear realization as to what the 
Great Charter actually was or what it implied. Professor 
Adams gives a new turn to the whole speculation by finding 
the origin of the concept of limited monarchy in the central 
idea of feudalism iteelf. The English Constitution has its 
origin in the idea of law. Its birth is in the paradox, 
existing, if unexpressed, from the earliest times, that the king 
is above the iaw, while at the same time there exists a 
body of law to which he, together with all his liege. 
men, is equally subject. The whole system of feudal. 
ism, as the whole theory of the Constitution, rests 
ultimately on the strength of the fendal contract. 
The vassals who swore allegiance to the Conqueror and 
the early Plantagenets did not do so without some 
substantial “consideration” for their submission. If in 
feudal law the barons were bound to allegiance, the king was 
equally bound to provide good government and to secure justice 
for his subjects according to the laws of the realm. There 
comes a point at which allegiance becomes meaningless. It is 
in the light of this fact that Magna Charta derives its true 
significance. It is the first documentary affirmation of this 
principle. Before 1215 there is nothing to distinguish English 
from Continental feudalism. Such development as had taken 
place in England before that date was all in the direction of 





absolute, not in that of limited, monarchy. Yet from 1215. 
onwards the English Constitution advances on the lines of 
modern popular kingship, while the government, for example, 
of France becomes stereotyped as a despotism pure and simple,. 
till there comes the final crash of the Revolution. The turn. 
ing point in England comes in the definite recognition in the 
Great Charter of the duty of the king to abide by the customs 
of the feudal law in his demands and exactions, with the 
accepted sanction of rebellion against his authority as a final 
resource in case of his continued recalcitrance. The reign of 
Henry III., distinguished by the rise of a strong national} 
consciousness as a revolt against a weak monarch’s 
foreign favourites, goes further in the direction of 
limiting the arbitrary character of the royal prerogative, 
Thus, while in its strictest aspect Magna Charta, 
with its later confirmations, is at first sight simply a 
reactionary document, it at least imdirectly brought about 
the struggling birth of English democracy. Together with 
the limitation of the royal will to expression through its 
“natural counsellors” came the recognition of the all-ruling 
force of the laws of the realm. Herein lies the central idea 
of limited monarchy, which rests on a highly practical paradox. 
In later years Parliament is to play its part in the develop. 
ment. But the early existence of the House of Commons is 
simply the result of a series of experiments designed to 
meet special emergencies. And the root principle of limited 
monarchy had preceded in discovery by some fifty years the 
birth of that body which has been generally credited with the 
ruling theory of modern English government. Professor 
Adams is right in pointing to the thirteenth century as the 
most critical period in English constitutional history. But 
as he accurately demonstrates, the true germ of English 
liberty is to be found, completely formed, if unrecognized, in 
a still earlier epoch. 





FICTION. 





THE TURNSTILE.* 

Discussion of an author's private life is out of place in a 
review, but perhaps in the case of Mr. Mason one may be 
allowed without offence to express admiration at the manner 
in which he has turned his brief Parliamentary career 
to a fruitful literary purpose. In no recent work of 
fiction have we encountered a more vivid picture of the 
dawn of political ambition, the trials and delights and 
disillusionments of a candidate, the humours of a con- 
tested election, the agonies endured by the makers of 
maiden speeches, and the difficulties of reconciling inde- 
pendence with party loyalty. To paint such a_ picture 
without recourse to portraiture, though of a partial or com- 
posite character, would have been difficult, and some of the 
personages introduced are easily recognizable under their 
aliases. With one notable exception, Mr. Mason has treated 
his models genially and sympathetically; but this is a path 
which craves wary walking, and in any case we donbt 
whether Mr. Mason could have handled this part of his 
theme so frankly oy effectively if he had been still an active 
combatant im the political arena. The looker-on sees most of 
the game, and he sees it none the less clearly for having once 
been a player himself. It is an excellent thing fora novelist 
to have been in politics—Mr. Winston Churchill, the American 
writer, is another case in point—but we greatly doubt whether 
he can write his best work while he is still immersed in their 
actualities. Mr. Mason has certainly justified his abandon- 
ment of that career by the quality of his new novel, which 
is better than anything he has done since Four Feathers, and 
in some ways marks a distinct advance on that engaging 
romance. 

Politics, though they occupy a large space in The Turnstile, are 
not really its dominating interest. We are made to feel the fasci- 
nation they exert onthe most unlikely subjects; we are made 
witnesses of the tragedy as well as the comedy of St. Stephen’s 
—statesmen who are unconsciously animated in their policy 
by personal grievances; party hacks and “prisoners of the 
House of Commons” who cling to their seats in the hope of 
promotion that never comes, But the characters in whom 
the author is chiefly interested ave essentially non-political. 
Captain Harry Rames, R.N. and Arctic explorer, is primarily 
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an adventurer who enters the House from no desire to help 
his fellows, but in order to assert himself, to keep in the lime- 
light, to win popular recognition: Cynthia Daventry, who 
begins with a wholesome contempt for the party game, though 
for a while she plays it to perfection, regards it solely as a 
means of winning and keeping a husband whom she married 
not for love but from fear of herself. And Mr. Benoliel, the 
rich Jewish financier and dilettante, though he mixes with 
politicians on intimate terme, and acts as their confidential 
adviser, has never silenced the call of the East or conquered 
his longing for his Berber home. To turn to the story, a 
brief prologue recounts the downfall of Oynthia’s fatber, 
James Glanville. Glanville is a man of good family, who 
has left England under a cloud, accompanied by a devoted 
young wife, and found employment as a clerk in Valparaiso. 
He is dismissed for treachery to his employers on the eve of 
the earthquake, in which his wife is killed, preferring to wait 
for certain death rather than escape with her vile husband. 
Glanville rescues his baby daughter, regarding her as a 
useful means of appealing for charity, makes his way across 
the Continent to Buenos Ayres, dumps the child at a 
Foundling institute, and disappears. When next we meet 
Doris Glanville she is Cynthia Daventry, the adopted child 
ef a rich English estanciero, brought up in ignorance of her 
parentage. But by a coincidence dear to novelists, Glanville 
turns up at Daventry’s estancia as a temporary labourer, recog- 
nizes his child and tries to reclaim her. Daventry repels the 
claim—Cynthia, unknown to her adoptive parents, overhearing 
the interview—and Glanville again disappears, dying in a 
tavern brawl soon afterwards. The Daventrys return to 
England with Cynthia, who, on their death, inherits a large 
fortune and takes a country place near the town for which 
Captain Rames stands asthe Liberalcandidate. Asan Arctic 
explorer he had been the hero of Ler early girlhood; personal 
acquaintance brings disillusionment, but the man’s strength of 
ebaracter and frankness impress ber and she marries him, not 
without misgivings neightened by the belated warning of Mr. 
Benoliel, who prophesies that where there is not mutual love, 
and the man is theslave of an idea, severance is bound to come. 
The sequel largely justifies Benoliel’s prophecy, for, despite 
all Rames’s efforts, the call of the Arctic ultimately prevails. 
We leave it to readers of the novel to learn how the severance 
involved no spiritual estrangement, and how Rames finally 
passed the turnstile admitting him into Cynthia’s hero-world. 

Cynthia is the most ambitious study of female character 
that Mr. Mason has yet attempted, and alike in her weakness 
and her strength retains our sympathy throughout. One is 
tempted to wonder whether love could grow out of such 
wholesale disillusionment, but the proeess is very plausibly 
described. Harry Rames is an interesting rather than an 
attractive hero, and the sudden recrudescence of his passion 
for exploration is hardly in keeping with his antecedents. We 
gain the impression that his early work in this sphere was 
only part of his game of eelf-assertion; the “call” which 
comes later on, though cleverly contrived to assist the develop- 
ment of the plot and save his soul, lacks the inevitable ring. 
Two points also strike us as improbable about Glanville. 
So astute a scoundrel would not have been likely to provoke 
opposition by disclosing his odious motive in demanding the 
restoration of his daughter; and, again, a rogue who has lived 
by his wits seldom takes to hard manual labour in middle 
age. But it isa test of the merit of a book that it should 
excite controversy; and The Turastile, though a clean and 
wholesome book, abounds in provocative problems. 





Yonder. By E. H. Young. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—This is a 
serious piece of good work, and if the strain is sometimes over- 
wrought it is relieved by the realized atmosphere of mountains 
and winds. The story deals with two families. In the one are 
Edward Webb, with his refined spirit struggling against uncen- 
genial occupation, and his adored child, Theresa; in the other, 
Clara Rutherford, mothering her weak and drunken husband and 
their strong-willed boy, Alexander. These characters are clearly 
cut and developed, as indeed are other minor characters. Theresa 
is not a perfect heroine, and she brings suffering to herself and 
others through letting her imagination rule her instead of serving 
her, as her father had warned her. He longs to bring Alexander 


into her life, for there is a fine friendship between the older man 
andthe lad, This hope is finally fulfilled only by the death of the 
The suggestion of 


one father at the hands of the other. 








supernatural will power exereised by the Rutherford’ neighbour, 
Janet, does not aid a story which is too good and too well told 
to need any such device. 


Reapaste Novets.—The Mummy. By Riccardo Stephens. 
(Eveleigh Nash. Gs.)—This is not a supernatural story, as the 
reader will imagine at the beginning, but an account of a clever 
and unscrupulous criminal who hides his crime behind the 
supposed malevolence of a mummy, 








SOME BOOKS OF TITE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Ireland. Eighth edition. 
Edited by John Cooke. (Edward Stanford. 9s. net.)—This new 
edition of Murray’s Ireland is a considerable advance on the last, 
which was published in 1906. Simce that date Ireland has under- 
gone considerable changes. Much excellent work has been dono 
by the Board of Public Works and the Georgian Society, whose 
recent antiquarian reports and journals are largely drawn upon in 
the present volume. There has also becn a marked improvement 
in hotel accommodation and a great increase in the number of 
golf courses, both factors which indicate, and have doubtless 
contributed to, an increase of tourist traffic. The sporteman 
will find that the introductory section on angling has 
been rewritten and greatly improved, while golf is given 
much more prominence in the volume generally. The anti- 
quarian side of the book was certain, in the hands of Mr. 
Cooke, to secure adequate treatment, and in this connexion one 
may call attention to two very important observations in his pre- 
face. He pleads with great force for a proper survey of Lrish 
archeological remains, such as is now being carried on in England 
and Wales, and points out that in Ireland the universal change in 
land ownership throughout the country is adding largely to the 
dangers with which such monuments are always threatened; and, 
secondly, he calls attention to the great damage which public neg- 
lect is inflicting on Irish fisheries. This neglect is evidenced both 
by the inadequacy of restrictive legislation and the laxity in 
enforcing the laws which already exist. The recent actions at 
law over the eel-fisheries in the river Bann are instructive 
reading in this connexion, and although one would be adverse to 
any excessive bolstering up of private claims, a streagthening of 
the general restrictions on excessive user is evidently much needed. 
Mr. Cooke has done a real service by calling attention te these 
two dangers in a volume which will, it is to be hoped, find its way 
into the hands of many who are interested in Ireland, The book 
itself is, as has been said, a marked improvement on its prede- 
cessors. In one or two places one would have weleomed a little 
more elaboration. Thus the Abbey Theatre aud the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery are worth more than the bare mention which 
they receive, and there is no mention at all of the Ulster 
Literary Theatre, which bas done such excellent work in Belfast. 
Too much stress should not, however, be laid on these omissions 
from an otherwise excellent compilation. 

Bellows’ German Dictionary. By Max Bellows. (Longmans and 
Co. 6s, net.)—Bellows’ French Dictionary is become such a honse- 
held word that the appearance of this companion volume is sure 
of a wide welcome, The book (which is at present only published 
in crown octavo) is wonderfully compact and convenient in form 
considering the quantity of material it contains, It has, moreover, 
like its forerunner, several special features of varying utility, 
the English-German and German-English being printed through- 
owt on the same page, the gender of substantives distinguished by 
the use of special type—a valuable way of economizing abbre- 
viated signs—and various other devices of the same nature being 
employed. At the beginning of the volume we find some useful 
grammatical and other tables, to which reference is made by 
special signs throughout the body of the dictionary. This is 
especially valuable in the case of the German declensions, 
those standing ebstacles to the student of the language. The 
useful system of stating equivalent weights and measures in 
both English and German, where the names of weights and 
measures occur in the dictionary, may also be mentioned. 
The author also claims that he has included many technical 
words and phrases in connexion with subjects of growing 
importance such as nautical science, typography, engineering, 
motoring, and aviation; and this claim appears, on a brief 
examination, to be well founded. There seems every reason to 
believe that the German Bellows will before long be as popular 
as the French, and one may hope that the author’s promise of a 
pocket edition may soon be fulfilled. 
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Puritanism and Liberty (English Historical Science Books). By 
3B. E. Winbolt and Kenneth Bell. (G. Bell and Sons. 1s. net.)— 
This new volume of Messrs. Winbolt and Bell’s excellent series is 
fully up to the standard of its predecessors. The existence of such 
collections of original documents at so reasonable a price must 
make the study of history infinitely easier for both teacher and 
pupil and infinitely more interesting. How much more real does 
the tragedy of Charles become when one reads the two letters 
from Buckingham in this little volume: how much more easily one 
realizes the early struggles of the founders of New England 
in the two telling extracts from Bradford than in any text- 
book that was ever written. The volume is a very short one 
—only 120 pages long—and one cannot, of course, expect 
the selection it contains to be in any way complete. It 
would be unjust, therefore, to lay too much stress on omission. 
So long as the selection is comprehensive in scope that is all one 
can look for. None the less one would like to see included one or 
two extracts from Fuller (best of biographers) and Prynne, who 
was surely typical of one aspect of Puritanism ; and it is rather 
strange to find George Herbert’s “I joy, dear mother” the only 
piece of verse in the volume. However, the difficulties of choice 
in such a matter are enormous, and one can only be astonished 
that they have been so successfully overcome. 





The Horse and its Relatives. By R. Lydekker, F.R.S. Ilus- 
trated. (George Allen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book is a 
treatise on the physical characteristics of various breeds of horses, 
of their ancestry, and of the several living species allied to them. 
It is a book which, though of a scientific character, is deliberately 
written in a very easy style in order to be immediately compre- 
hensible to the layman. The author is particularly interested in 
obtaining an exact nomenclature for different groups and in 
determining the precise point at which one breed of horse merges 
into another. Some of the illustrations are rather attractive, 
especially one of that delightful animal the Bontequagga (Mr. Lear 
must have had a hand at this creature’s christening) and one of a 
Norwegian feld pony, which is described as “an eel-backed dun ”— 
a singularly apposite phrase. 





Boswell’s Autobiography. (Chattoand Windus. 12s. 6d. net.)—By 
Boswell’s autobiography Mr. Percy FitzGerald means the auto- 
biographical touches which Boswell put into his great book. 
Boswell wrote the book to aggrandize himself—that is our 
author’s theory. The theory is, we think, a foolish one, but it 
is entertainingly worked out, because, as we follow Mr. FitzGerald 
through the intricacies of his argument, we are constantly brought 
into company with Dr. Johnson. Our author despises, not to say 
vilifies, Boswell, but of his intellectual powers he has a good 
opinion. He does not hesitate to suggest that Boswell often im- 
proved, and sometimes even invented, the conversations he reports. 
In fact he believes that Boswell exploited Dr. Johnson for his own 
ends. So small an aim surely never led to so great an achieve- 
ment, 





New Epirion.—The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture. 
By John Shute. A facsimile of the first edition, with an introduc- 
tion by Lawrence Weaver. (Country Life. 15s. net.)—Originally 
published in 1563, this book is the first known English treatise 
upon architecture. Compared with the Italian works of the same 
period, John Shute’s is chiefly striking for its amateurishness. 
He was, indeed, more of a painter than an architect, and there are 
but few signs that he possessed any first-hand knowledge of con- 
struction. He seems to have spent a year or two in Italy, and to 
have brought back with him to England a portfolio of drawings 
of Italian buildings and a wealth of enthusiasm for them which was 
bound to be infectious in those early days of the Renaissance. His 
badly engraved drawings, with their mythological adornments, are, 
indeed, pictorially delightful. The letterpress, too, makes amusing 
reading, though we cannot see any particular need for having 
reproduced it in facsimile, to the despair of the average reader. 
Especially characteristic is the receipt for the “ perfecte Archi- 
tecte,” which forms part of the introduction. He ought “first to 
be a very good Grammarian, then to have experte knowladg in 
drawing and protracting the thinge which he hath conceyved. 
Nexte he must have a good sight in Geometrie, consequently in 
Opticke and in suche lyke sciences he must have good percever- 
ance. Likewise in Arithmeticke he must be very parfact, and in 
histories singulerly well seene. He must also have a good sighte 
in Musycke, and some knowlaige in Phisicke, not altogether 
ignoraunt in Astronomie, he must also besides all thise ben 
Philosophie very experte.” This reminds one a little of Mr. 
Gordon Craig's list of the essential qualifications of a competent 
stage manager. 
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Faris (J. T.), Men who made Good, cr 8vo ......... ... (Revell) net 3/6 
Glad Eye and other Nonsense (The), roy 16mo ... whe L. Humphreys! net 3/6 
Gibbs (G.), The Maker of Opportunities, cr 8vo .. .-...(Apvleton) 60 
Grand (Ss. : Adnam’s Orchard, er 8vo ..... (Heinemann) 60 
Gribble (F. ), Romances of the French Theatre, 8vo.. - (Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Hamilton (H.F.), The People of God, 2 vols., 8vo ............ (H. Frowde) net 18/0 
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Kelly (W. P.), Dr. Baxter’s Invention, cr 8vo . (Greening) 6 
Kent (E.), Who? ecr&8vo . (Putnam) 6/0 
Lady Married (The), by the Author of ‘The Lady of the Decoration,’ cr 8vo 
Hodder & Stouchton) 60 
Teary (1. G.). Andorra, the Hidden Republic, er &vo............... (Unwin) net 50 
Lethbridge (O.) and Stourton (J. De), The King’s Master, cr 8vo ..(S. Panl) 6/0 
Letts (W. M.), The Michty Army, 4to (Gardner & Darton) net 5/0 
Lincoln (J. C.), The Postmaster, Cr BVO .........-ccseeceeesereesersceneeees (Appleton) 60 
Lodee (G. C.), Poems and Dramas, 2 vols., cr 8vo . (Heinemann) net 100 
Louise of Prussia (Princess), Forty- five Years of My Life, 1770-1815, &vo 
(Nash) net 160 
Lowndes (Mrs. B.), Marv Pechell, er 8v0 .........cc0.cccceceeceeeeeeeees (Methuen) 60 
Macaulay (R.), The Lee Shore, cr 8v0 ........ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Macfarland (Cc. 8.), Spiritual Culture and Social Service. er 8vo (Revell) net 3/6 
McGilvary (D.}, A Half-Century among the Siamese and the Lio, 8vo 
(Revell) net 7/6 
Maclean (D.), John Scarlett, er 8vo............ ehsiensisbiniana (Hodder & Stouchten) 6/0 
Mackie (J.), A Bush Mystery, i (Ni 
Marchant (B.), The Sibyl of St. Pierre, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) 26 
Markino (Y.), When I was a Child, cr 890 .00......ccecceceeceeees (Constable) net 60 
Martin (T. T.), God’s Plan with Men. cr 8vo...... ..(Revell) net 3/6 
Milligan (R. H.), The Fetish Folk of West Africa, 8vo 
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Sherborn, 4to .. (Ellis) net 126 
Simon (G.), The Progress ‘and Arrest of Islam in Sumatra...(Marshall) net 6/0 
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Sowden (W.J.), An Anstralian Native’s Standpoint, er8vo (Macmillan) net 5/0 
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Steuart (J. A.), The Rock of the Ravens, cr 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
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LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
£3 30 i by Oft. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 


IN 
10ft. Gin. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


THE VALUE OF DROITWICH BRINE 


is fully“ recognized by the Medical 
Faculty in all cases of RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DEBILITY, and all 
MUSCULAR TROUBLES, and in 
Droitwich Brine Crystals all the vir- 
tues of the famous Spa are brought 
direct to your own home. These 
Crystals require only to be dissolved 
in the bath. 





Or att Cnemists ayD 
STORES OR 


28 .s. BAG 
2/3 wahice, Staton. 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—“I find them (Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, Londen. 
an excellent substitute for the Droitwich 
Baths. Kindly send another 28 Ib, Bag of 
your Droitwich Brine Crystals.” 


SALES EVERY DAY 
(Sarunpars Excerrep) 

At 10.30 o’clock at 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 
Centrai Sale Rooms, 

67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Esran. 80 YEARS, CATALOGUES FREE, 





DUTCH 
BULBS 


10,900 LOTS 
sOLD 
WEEKLY. 


—— 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 











MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 





Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, e.7., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimiiation, 
ete., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
iis physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND, 











ROYAL Total Funds - £18,167, 251. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. OFFICES {2635 Lonard Strest? LONDON. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


{NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

4 for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Preminm. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Weilingtonu Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





ANTED. — PROBATIONER for Doctor's Private 

Nursing Home near London. Some training essential ; daughter of 

| ee pe man preferred. Interesting work, pleasant home, State full 
ils and salary.—W. P., c/o Dixon, 195 Oxford Street, W. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Applications are invited for 

appointment as INSTRUCTOR in PUBLIC SPEAKING at the London 

Central Y.M.C.A, Write at once, stating qualifications, &c., to the DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION, 


>1r a] i. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, BRISBANE. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
EDUCATION, 

Applications are invited for the above position ata salary of £300 per annum, 
subject to 74 per cent. deduction on account of the Endowment Assurance 
Scheme of the University. 

Applications must reach the undersigned on or before 22nd November, 1912. 

To ensure this they should be posted in London not later than October 7th. 

The successful applicant will be expected to enter on his duties on 4th 
March, 1913. 

For conditions of application and appointment apply to the AGENT- 
GENERAL for QUEENSLAND, 409-410, Strand, London, England. 

¥F. W. 8. CUMBRAE STEWART, 
Registrar. = 


ING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The TRUSTEES will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER to enter 
upon his duties in January next. Salary £600, with a capitation fee of £5 per 
boy, for all boys over 100 (there are about 160 boys now in the school). A resi- 
dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head-Master. 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of England and Graduates of a University in the British Isles in high Classical 
or Mathematical Honours. 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
undersigned before Friday, November Ist. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, G, L, COLBOURNE, 

September Ist, 1912. Secretary to the Trustees. 














A DMINISYTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
ENGLISH MISTRESS at the London County Council Paddington Technical 
Institute, Saltram Crescent, W. Salary £120, rising to £180 by yearly incre- 
ments of £6. The services of the successful applicant will be wtiline d mainly 
in the trade and domestic economy schools at the Institute. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Thursday, 26th Sep- 
tember, 1912. Every communication must be marked T 1 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
17th July, 1912, 


MIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34, 1,000 words. 

NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 

NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





LECTURES, &c. 


M's DREWRY hopes to resume her COURSES of 
LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS on ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE early in October. For particulars apply by 
letter, 143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 








pus MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London.) 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.c.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospita', 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointments and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
of over £1,000, 

Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist, 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 


THE WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1, 


The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use, Last 
year: Number of me 16,884; Out-patients, 235,555; accidents, 14,340; 
major operations, 5,112. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved appliances. The 
Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Students, 

Research Funds of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research, 

Appointments,—141 ~ —_—s are made annually from Students of the 
College recently qualified. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—30 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded annually, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offe: for competition in September, 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground ; Students’ Hostel, &, 

For prospectus and full information, apply to 

Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C,S., Dean, 

Mile End, E, 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ING’S COLLEGE. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join 
for any of the subjects without taking the complete Course. Facilities for 


Research are given. tm 
FACULTY OF ARTS, including S dary Teachers’ Training Course, 
Day Training College, and Oriental Studies. 
Division of Architecture. 4 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public Health Depart- 


ment. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 
COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP OF THE COLLEGE. DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
For full information and Prospect apply to the Dean of the Faculty; or 
to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


JNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Winter SESSION 1912-13 begins on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd, 1912, The 
Curriculum includes :— 

(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER- 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 
Sciences at University College, London, designed to meet the requirements 
of the first and second Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of 
London, and of the first and second Examinations for the M.R.C.S, 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first Examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.). 

(2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL designed to 
meet the requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), and F.R.C.S, (Eng.) Examinations. 

The EXAMINATION FOR TWO ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS in two 
only of the following subjects:—ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and PATHO- 
LOGY will be held on 24th September. Entries close on the 2lst September. 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the Dean, University 
College Hospital Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Courses of Lectures, Tutorial Classes, and Practical Work in 
“SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC SERVICE,” 
leading up to a University Diploma, will begin September 30th. The Course, 
extending over one year, is designed to meet the needs of men and women 
preparing themselves for paid or honorary posts in certain branches of public 
administration or of voluntary organizations for Social Service. 

Courses will be given on Social Economics, Public Health, the work of 
Public Administrative Authorities (in Education, Poor Law, Insurance, &c.), 
Ethics of Citizenship, and History of Social Organization in England, 
1700-1912, &c. Among the tutors and lecturers are Professors Macgregor, 
Cameron, and Gillespic, and Messrs, H. Clay, RB. S. Dower, and M. E. 
Sadler, 

In the arrangement of practical work the University is receiving help from 
Committees of the Corporation of the City of Leeds, the Bradford Education 
Committee, the West Riding Education Committee, the Leeds Charity 
Organization Society, the Bradford Guild of Help, the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of Education, &c. 

Prospectus, giving full particulars, post free on application to the 
SECRETARY, The University, Leeds, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 2 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teak), apply to the Secretary of the 
College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained, 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORBD,. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £63, 
ey mry of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En'r;, 
There isa Loan Fund. 


{OUTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


Manresa Road, Chelsea. 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK, AND IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
COURSES COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 30th, 1912. 
Apply for prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Telephone 899 Western. 
I IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
_4 INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained ag 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence. 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
(Gevscs EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SFA. 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCane 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
Next Term begins September 17th. 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, 

Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., will give a Course of twenty-four 
Lectures on *‘ ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE” at the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
on Thursdays, commencing October 3rd, at 4.30 p.m.; and a Course of twenty- 
four Lectures on ‘‘MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE” at the VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM, on Mondays, commencing September 30th, at 
5 p.m. 

These Lectures are illustrated by lantern slides, diagrams, photographs, and 
models, and will appeal to the general public as well as the professional 
student. The Museum exhibits are studied after the Lectures. 

Full particulars from the Hon, Sec., 10 Woburn Square, W.C. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1912-13, 
**Furniture and China’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1912-13, “ Paychology ~*~ 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. ‘The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October 3rd, 1912. The Col- 
lege prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 

Twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for competition in June 1913, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
ing Engineering, Meta!lurgy, Mining, and Architecture), 

The Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance and Post-graduate Scholarships are awarded cach year, 

PRBOSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 

W, M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 











CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall), 


tO The School offersa training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the Pa of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 





surveying, and ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne, 





S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educativa 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiug, 
Pupils ry for advanced Examinations and for the Universities it 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 
ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first-class 
School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education, combined 
with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE (girls 
7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly-qaalified Mi:- 
tresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. Inclusive 
Fees.—For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 
Miss BEATRICE HAY (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos). 
ARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 
GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 
S teens BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals. 
Modern education, bracing sea-air, 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES MEIN. 








RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculuy, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under 9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 





’ 

ACKWARD, DELICATE, OR TROUBLESOME 

GIRLS unable to profit by ordinary school routine, needing individual 

care, with kind but firm discipline, received by experienced lady (a mother). 

Bracing country and seaside home in own grounds, Practical educational advan- 
tages. Entire charge if desired.—‘‘ Hope,”” Hooper's, 13 Regent St., London. 














OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 





ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 
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INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The 
MICHAELMAS TERM on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 

J9ru. = Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. ‘el. 7, 
Grayshott._ . 


‘T. GEORGE'S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
Country School for Girls. Sandy soil, 600 feet above sea-level. Thorough 
education on modern lines, Curriculum carefully arranged to suit individual 
needs. Preparation for University and other examiaations. Healthy outdoor 
life; good riding and games; systematic training given in Carpentry, Gar- 
dening, Nature Study, and Pow ay Keeping, as well as in domestic work. 
Principal, Miss MARGARET KE 
Fra. = 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; ones soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &, ead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant t Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
_ Prospectus on application to MEAD. ifISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


rIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 


"\uE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing” air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil: 

dren with ntsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHTRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of ee = neers three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are bes —For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Lis 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and fmt culture, 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
_ Fees from 66 guineas perannum, 


JARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


lead-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature), 


The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 

rk of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; soem. 
tion for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physical exercise. 

For Illustrated anes apply to the Head-Mistress, 


S"; “HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


MNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. a receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
needs. ’—Cambridge ks xaminer’s Report, 1911, 


YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P, Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
ee. ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation, 

References peeiitet to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E ee D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
,ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— —Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College: to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
BeAsze ees SCHOOL, STAMF ORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for af epiote. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
rrepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH- CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

~The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 

Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 

to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. apesies advan- 

tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. G garden aud 

= for games —References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


{DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM began September 19th. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 
UEENW O OD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 24. 
Next Vacancies January 1913. 
























































M ALVERN-LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K, FARMER 
Boarding school for girls from 14-19 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
= ae taken, Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
usic, 








| eo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

tg EY, - an, bie G SB m: ees A Ca int nforma- 

tion ion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FiOW ES ae FARM, NEW- 
BURY. = GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam. 1900, trai ed here. Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


YSTEM, by Frenchman, yon i, + =~—-» 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.E 3. “Ist Clase Certificates, See us. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject —_ 


read a book by one who cured him a Be 
ooTAMMERING, nS rneatacenT, AND, miariNse Tarmangowen, 
7 st free. — t O, 
Willesden Lane, Seenedbene, N.W. , - 4 


Q7A} MMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr, A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bediord Court Mansions, 
London, | W. c. _ Estab. 1905. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


J hes ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION, 
Complete courses of Study are provided for 
CADET 


preparatory to their becoming officers in the Mercantile +1 The winter 
session, which begins on September 24th, will be held in the College. The 
summer session (April-September), will be spent on board the specially 


equipped 
SEA-GOING TRAINING SHIP 
formerly H.M.S.Y. “ Vivid,” when the cadets will be instructed in practical 
seamanship, steam navigation, boating, signalling, and the executive duties of 
an officer of a modern ship. 
Prospectus will be sent on application to the Director, the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warde n—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


“ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
J ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, paring without break or undue 
pressure for Universities ond ocketion, * Hawdlicralts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—F: rincipal, J. HN. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


“-ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 


FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 
3rd and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY 


GEA ~ BANK SCHOOL, NORTH BERWICK 


PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R.S.E 
_ Address during Vacation—Thornbank, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily yar near the Moo Ag to the Univer- 
sities, Term began THURSDAY, SEPT une 19th 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. —Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where — nts abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Mar ough and Oriel, Oxiord). 


PSOM COLLEGE. —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gpusnedion. and Music Booms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, , are DOW open. —Apply, The BURSAR. 


SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further Se may be 
obtained from Dr, AL AN { McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley E 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for pene ot of Clergy 

and Officers application should made to the Heap-Master, -» v. F. de 
W. Lusuteros, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 


College Close, Dover. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHUBST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 
Autumn Term began September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 


















































GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAM WORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air air life for delicate boys. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life, 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy. .—Apply B HEAD-MAST ER, School House, 

YASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

'{ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, uets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers an Clergy. Term began September 20th, 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the I Royal Navy a 

) aprofession for their — can obtain (without —e ull partic — 
of the Sieuidionn for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branc ha on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W, 
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PRIVATE TUITION. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy alsofor1 Farming Pupil, 
RIVATE TUITION.—MISS M. 8. GRATTON (Nat. 
Sci. Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge) gives private tuition in general 
subjects and science ="! Botany, Nature — and Mathematics). 
Preparation for Exams. Special care given to backward or delicate pupils.— 
12 Lupus Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—Mr. H. C. E. KEMP, 
M.A. Camb. (Shrewsbu and Clare), receives a few RESIDENT 
PU PILS—boys above the age of 14—requiring special coaching and attention, 
at his house, Kyreton, Courts Hill, Haslemere. Bracing air, sandy soil, 
French a speciality. PROSPECTUS on application, 
FOREIGN. 
ELGIUM.—A LADY, living in Ghent, will receive ONE 
or TWO YOUNG GIRLS of good social position from 15 to 18 for the 
winter months, to attend first-rate Lectures in French, German, English 
literature, and art. Good lessons in music and painting. Chaperonage to 
concerts, galleries, and lectures. French conversation.—Reference to Mrs. 
WESTLAKE, 3 Chelsea Embankment, London, 8.W. 
RUSSELS, healthiest quarter, Bois.—Languages, Music, 
and Art, with First Professors. SIX GIRLS of gentle birth only received 
in refined Home, Terms inclusive, moderate, Next Session October Ist. 
Lady Directrice now in England, Highest references given and requested.— 
Box 577, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Do ee Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Leopold), Brussels 
(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education, French, English, 
German, and Italian, Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
language. Healthiest situation. 

For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 























RUSSELS.—-Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 
RUSSERT S — Collage d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 
z School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages, 
English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations. Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


Oe42 28° D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A, Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
: refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretersbip and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
= near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Mlle. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange interviews. 


ARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH.— 
Educational home for a limited number of girls who wish to continue 

their studies in modern languages, music, art, &c. For references and prospec- 
tuses apply, Mrs, COOKE, 5 Derwent Road, Eastbourne. Mademoiselle 
Barrier intends to be in London at the end of September to meet parents. 


CHOOLING ABROAD.—French and _ complete pro- 
gramme of Studies. Groups: Sciences, Languages, Mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, and other groups. OUTDOOR SPORTS. Private room for each 
Student. For prospectus, write to “ Principal,’’ Ecole Tykort, at Vannes 
(Brittany), Detached property overlooking the sea. First-class references. 


ss SGHOLASTIO AGENCIES. | 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prosy and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &.) 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for a and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 























SeeuEs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of dagen prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 
a state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 1443 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCA TION. 

‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

aoe : } — — THRING SS - 
who for nearly years have m closely in tow with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN ‘TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appoint ts should be arran 




















ged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN. 








SjOmOCrs for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND ana 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors anid 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE 
Please state 4 ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees ired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
_____-'122—~Regent Street, W. Established 1858. . 
7 ~ . NE 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters who 

only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters 
Mistresses, Governesses, Iutroduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poaor (Cantab.) and Browxe (Oxon.) 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Greruarp. ~ 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
_ DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—MEDICAL A IATION, Itd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand W.c 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), iia 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
—— of wert, eect yg hare go for Girls leaving College or School 
—Apply the ‘RET » Cent ureau, 5 Princes Street, eudish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. ” — eee 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





MS P By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
: *| ‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


e 
YACHTING _ All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
CRUISES DE LUXE, | Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel, 
Electric Favs in all Cabing. Electric Launiry, 





1912, Swimming Buth, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 

Cr. 7, PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept. .., 10 days 
Most luxurious aud interesting Koute to the RIVLERBA, 

Cr. 8) HOLY LAND & EGYPT .., _ 9Oct. ... Wdaya 

Cr. 9, ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. os an 9Nov. .. I5days 

Cr.10, WEST INDIES & BERMUDA .., ove 3Dec. ... 62 days 


from Southampton. 
Unique Winter Cruise via Lishow, Madeira, 
West Indian Is. to Jamaica and Bermuda, 
and back by “ORUBA’ via Fanama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is, and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 3 Feb. 
illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
B.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. _ 
147.—_THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 
India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursious at Ports of Call, 
October 19th, or via San Franciscu Octuber J0th, or Overland November 17th, 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OUND ITALY TOUR, £1717s. 20 days out and home. 
Leaving London Tuesday, September 24. 
LUGANO TOUR, £8 8s., with Turin and Milan. 
£9 9s.—GENOESE RIVIERA TOUR, Turin, Milan, and Lakes. 
ROME TOUR, £10 10s., with Turin, Genoa, and Pisa. 
__ GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 23 Old Jewry, E.C. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, 64th party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Florence, Venice, November 15th: a ** Garden of Alluh 
Tour,”’ Algeria-Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &c., &c.), Accom- 
panied throuchout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd., 5.W 














- HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massaye 

and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
OCTOR, Married, living in the West Surrey hills, would 
receive one (only) RESIDENT PATIENT or PAYING GUEST. Obl- 
fashioned house, beautiful large garden; no children. About four or five 
guineas weekly, according to case. Box No. 576, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

pecs ss MONEY FOR Y OU-—Gold 

Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bouvcht for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital aud Counties Bank. 
R. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 3 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 

Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in 2 Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OUCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


J r a] 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by Lor 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W. 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


1FE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE.—To 

J intending Insurers: Expert advice as to (1) lowest premiums, (2) highest 

bonuses, (3) best surrender values. Address, J. B. ADAMS & SON, [nsurauce 

Brokers, 49 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. On receipt of letter stating require 
ments an appointment will be arran 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanxr Memoriat), 

UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. PATRON: H.M. Tue Kriya, 

READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 

yx to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 





& 


soe nities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 


Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. . 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Eart oy Harrowsy, Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamriton, 


OMEN IN DESPAIR. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES, 
WOREROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed. 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked ‘Women’s Work’ and crossed “Barclay’s a/c 
Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 








—_— 


[MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 


Bloomsbury, London, W.C 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

4 Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Ths Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under seven, 

The next Election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
forms of nomination without delay, as the list will be closed on the 26th instant. 

DONATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently 
NEEDED. JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 

Commr, HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C, Secretary and Supt. 











OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s.; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 7s. 6d. ; 
jzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 7s.; Eddy’s Science and 
Health, 10s. 6d.; Houssaye’s Waterloo, 35s. ; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Smith’s 
Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. Sd.; Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 1848, Ist edition, new, 
half morocco, £4 48.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £2; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d. ; Hartmann’s Life of Paracelsus; Life of Jehoshua, 
4s.each. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.. BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Oompicte Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols, 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, etc. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpon 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 











THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

Gdoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 





, £8. d. £ s. 4d, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0 | Members ons eee 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members : 110 and Journal 05 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
ratea, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to' Tus Pusuisugr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 








The Lancet describes it as “ Mr. Benger’s 
admirable preparation.” 


BENGER’S 


For Infants, 


Invalids, 
and the Aged 


Benger's Food can be enjoyed and assimi- 
lated when other foods disagree. It 
forms a delicate and highly nutritive 
cream, rich in all the elements necessary 
to maintain vigorous health, but entirely 
free from rough and indigestible particles, 
which often produce irritation in delicate 
stomachs, 


A fall descriptive booklet may 
be obtained post free from 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester, 


New York Branch Office: 92 William Street. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, ete., everywhere, 








Why is the Typewriter 
so universally adopted ? 


Certainly not for a fad—business men 
do not take things up without good 
reason. 


No, it is because it is progressive. It 
is one of the pace makers of modern 
commerce. You cannot do things at 
the prevailing speed without it. 


You must have a Typewriter, but— 
don’t get anything. Get a machine 
which has been tried and tested 


like the YOST 


and you will save time and money, 
derive satisfaction from the quality of 
the work, and be possessed of a per- 
manently efficient writing machine. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


NOW READY. 


STORY & TRIGGS are now issuing a 
revised edition of their book dealing 
with the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS 
OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 


“ Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The book is divided into Sections: 
JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN 


and contains numerous Illustrations of the styles of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. 


Every Reader of this Journal interested 
in Period Furnishing is invited to write 
for a copy, which may be had from 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd. 


ONLY SHOWROOMS. 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





INFANTILE MORTALITY — Infected milk is the chief cause 
of the high death-rate of infants in summer. The Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of London, in his report for 1910, p.37, remarks : 

“That a large preegte of milk goes into consumption in London 
that is capable of producing disease in the consumer, in some cases 
even. tuberculosis, and that a still larger quantity is polluted with 


irt.” 
The “ Allenburys"’ Foods are practically identical with 


healthy human milk and absolutely free from harmful germs, 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent free. 
ALLEN & HAN BURY’S Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Tel. : ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 
Gerrard] EXCLUSIVE FABBIOS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
OXFORD STREET, 


HAVE Wun OWN SGGUMATE eee 








We can design and engrave a bookplate to —» ~y” your own ideas, crest, 
motto, etc. Trtistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value. 


Specimens sent free. Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W 





“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” = Medium 5” = 
White Label 43”: 2: 


The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 











TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £450 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet ,, £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT”: 


Showrooms : Works & Stores : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 15 Commercial Road, 
London. Pimlico, $.W. 
57 Whitworth Street West, Telephone : 4633 Victoria. 
Manchester. Telegrams: Soupape, London 
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A SELECTION FROM 


JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. 
By CHARLES O’MAHONY. With Photogravure and 
numerous other Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
16s. net. 
The First Complete History of the Viceroys. 
The Times says: “ Compiled in a judicious and attractive manner,” 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND: 
Impressions in Tuscany. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT, Author of “ Brittany to Whitehall,” &c. Photo- 
gravure and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


The Times says: “‘ A pleasant mixture of the quiet social intercourse and the 
all pervading spell of the Tuscan landscape.” 

















SENSATIONS OF PARIS. 
By ROWLAND STRONG, Author of “ Where and How to Dine 
in Paris,” &c. With upwards of 60 Illustrations by Dudley 
Hardy and other artists. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


DarLy TeLeGRapH says: “ The title scarcely does justice to the work, which 
is a really pleasant series of impressions and recollections of ‘la ville lumiére’ 
by one who knows it intimately. Mr. Strong presents us with pictures and 
impressions of Paris which will prove interesting to those who know not the 
French capital, to those who know it but slightly, and to those who know it 
well,” 

Liverroot Post says: ‘*Mr. Strong deserves well of his readers, he comes 
nearer to a revelation of the soul of the city than most writers of his time and 
he reveals himself as a man with a rare literary gift of expression. ‘Sensations 
of Paris’ should be one of the best read of the season's new books.” 





LORDS AND LADIES OF THE 
ITALIAN LAKES. By EDGCUMBE STALEY. With 
coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits and DIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Times says: “A chronicle given with much gpirit and gusto of the 


Fomantic scenes and events which history has associated with this fascinating 
country, its villas, and its castles,” 








KING CHARLES I.: A STUDY. 
By WALTER PHELPS DODGE. Author of 
Gaveston,” “The Real Sir Richard Burton,” &c. 
Frontispiece Portrait. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

The Times says: “ A vigorous piece of partisan writing by an author who 


fecls the full force of the sentimental magnetism exercised even by the memory 
of certain Princes of the House of Stuart.’”’ 


“ Piers 
With 





SUCCESSFUL SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 





E. K. WILLIAMSON 
A NEW AUTHOR. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE 








THE BAD LORD LOCKINGTON FLORENCE WARDEN 
Author of “The Matheson Money.” 


ERNEST E. BRIGGS 
A NEW AUTHOR. 





THE TWO RIVERS 





K. L. MONTGOMERY 
Author of “The Cardinal’s Pawn.” 


The Times: “ A stirring and well-studied picture of the Welsh toll-gate riots 
of 1843, with Rebekah, the leader of them, a prominent figure.”’ 


THE GATE OPENERS 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON 


THE STORM DOG (én) 


By LILIAN ARNOLD, Author of “Also Joan.” 


One of the best reviewed and most successful novels of the 
year, The advice of the Dairy Curonicieis “ Read it, re-read it, 
and give it a place on your shelves between your HARDY and 
your BALZAC.” 





LONDON : JOHN LONC, Ltd., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 





HOW 


MODERN SCIENCE IS 
BUILDING BRAINS. 





Although it is still as true as ever it was that “man 
cannot, by taking thought, add a eubit to his stature,” yet 
modern Science is making enormous strides in improving his 
development, both physically and mentally. 

To a certain extent, mental and physical development go 
together, for in improving the physique the brain must be 
centred on the muscles, thus increasing its power of con- 
centration, etc. By physical work the digestion is also 
improved. The individual is thus given a greater power of 
transforming his food into healthy tissue and pure blood. 
By this better blood the brain becomes better nourished 
and developed. 

Direct brain improvement is also being attained by 
properly graduated mental exercises and by educating the 
organs it controls. An example of the latter is the modern 
movement for making the left hand as capable as the right, 
thus developing that side of the brain which controls its 
movements. Yet another way is by providing food essentially 
suited to the nourishment of the brain cells. 


Tur Foop ror Buitpine BrRarns. 


Pre-eminent among such foods for brain building, both 
indirectly by improving the digestion and directly by its 
effect on the brain cells, is Sanatogen, “ the best of artificial 
foods,” as a writer in the British Medical Journal calls it. 
It exercises so powerful an influence for good on the physical 
and mental nutrition that it is used even in diseases of the 
nervous system. 

Why Sanatogen is so valuable is explicitly explained by 
Sir Charles A. Cameron, C.B., M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer 
of Health and Public Analyst of Dublin, who writes: 
“Sanatogen is a substance of the highest nutritive value, 
containing as it does a large amount, relatively speaking, 
of organic phosphorus—that is, phosphorus which is offered 
to the tissues in exactly the form in which it can be easily 
absorbed. It is an excellent nerve food.” 

As every one knows the value of phosphorus for the normal 
brain, the daily use of Sanatogen for those who do mental 
work is at once apparent. 

Statements regarding Sanatogen’s power of enabling them 
to regain and maintain their mental alertness, even when 
working under great strain, have been made by many well- 
known brain workers. 

THe EXAMPLE OF PROMINENT MEN. 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P. (a member of H.M.'s 
Privy Council), writes that “he has taken Sanatogen 
frequently when he has felt overstrained under pressure 
of work. It appears to him to have been exceedingly useful, 
and he continues to take it whenever required.” 

Mr. A. G. Hales, the famous war correspondent and novelist, 
writes: “I have used Sanatogen, and find myself considerably 
improved in general health. I am working late and long 
under considerable pressure, and find that my brain benefits 
by every tin of this tonic food that I take. It revitalises a 
man and is not a drug. No brain worker should be with- 


out it.” 
Mr. Harry de Windt, the famous traveller, writes: “I have 


derived enormous benefit from taking a short course of 
Sanatogen. In a few short weeks it has made a new man 
of me, physically and mentally.” 

Madame Sarah Grand writes: “I began to take Sanatogen 
after nearly four years’ enforced idleness from extreme 
debility, and felt the benefit almost immediately. After 
taking it steadily three times a day for twelve weeks I find 
myself able to enjoy both work and play again, and also able 
to do as much of both as I ever did.” 

Sanatogen may be obtained of all Chemists, price Is. 9d. to 
93. 6d. A Free Sample will be sent to all readers mentioning 
this Journal who write to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 


12 Chenies Street, London, W.C. 

Doctors everywhere are prescribing Sanatogen for those 
who complain of being run down mentally and find themselves 
less able than they were before to do their daily work. 





T. S.C. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
“It is a capital book for a hostess who, as the 
Americans say, wants to make things hum at her 
evening parties.’’—Scotsman, 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR 
GUESTS. By Dororur Drexmsox. Cloth 
Boards, 1s. 6d. The Contents are grouped under 
the following heads:—Competitions, Round 
Games, Paper uames, Noisy Games. Quiet 
Games, Table Games, Tricks, &c.,Chiidren 's 
Games, Forfeits. 


THE BOY SCOUT’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By C.I.Cuampers, 64, cloth boards, 
4d. paper cover. 

The Plays are intended to be entirely acted and 
produced by Boy Scouts, and their success in most 
instances has already been proved by public per- 
formances, ‘The writer has had much practical 
experience in working with Boy Scouts, The 
staging is simple, 


ACTION SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Many Firrcuer, Sd. each. Sad and Merry 
Maids, Santa Claus, Busy Children. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES and 
MONOLOGUES. By Many H. Desenuam, 
Cloth boards. 1s, 6d. 

Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
3d. each, 


MORE DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES 
and MONOLOGUES. By Mary H. Depen- 
uam. Cloth Boards. 1s, 6d, 

Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
3d. each. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. By E. H. 
Riverr-Cannac, 4d.; cloth,6d. The Shamin 
of the Two, The Borrowed Clothes o. 
Princess Rose. 

About 30 can take part in each Play, 


A PERFECT CURE, and other Plays. 
By M. Coorer, Author of ‘Our Girls’ Book of 
Plays.” Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d, 

Any of the Plays in this Volume can be had at 
3d. each. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By W.L. Roorex and Eve_yn Grogan, 
2 Volumes, Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d, 


THE YOUNG STANDARD BEARER 
a Edited by Mrs, Butter, Paper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By M. Coorrr. Parts I, and II, Paper, 42 
each ; cloth, 6d, each, 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TION. Two Parts. Collected by M. Treneck, 
Paper, 4d, each; cloth, 6d, each, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 
A Selection of Poems and Hymns for Reading 
and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramsrton, 
Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. Two Parts. By Auice Massine- 
BERD, Paper, 4d. cach; cloth, 6d. each, 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by Mrs, Tresscx. Cloth, 64. Printed 
in red and black, cloth boards, gilt edges, 1s, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
——— By A. M, Atexanper, Paper, 4d. 
cloth, 6d, 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Jossrua 
Crane. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. By Mrs. 
Yorxe Smiru. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. By Puesr ALLEN and Dr 
- iF eee Illustrated. Paper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
K. F, Purvoy. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HOW TO 
ana 4 ow Stacrooie. 2 
ols. aper, 4d, each; cloth, 6d, T ‘ i 
vol. complete, cloth boards, ls, we ens 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By Avice Massinapern, Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE BOOK OF SIMPLE REME- 
DIES. By Frorence Sracroore. 2 Volumes 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d, . 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 
By Constance E. Wavau, Paper, 4, ; cloth, 6d, 


By 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ye Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








Egypt set the Fashion 


thousands of years ago by 
employing Papyrus for 
Writing purposes. The 
development of Papyrus is 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER. 


Its dominant note is its 
perfection of quality, 
durability, and distinctive- 
ness; as such, it will 
endure as long as the 
SPHINX. Of all Stationers 
at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 
ask for HIERATICA, and 
do not be put off with any 
other. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 


Scale of Charges for 





Advertisements. 
Ovrstpe PaGe (when available) 14 Gutweas, 
= =U 
Half-Page (Column)................... 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ., 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Columa ............... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column aa 10 

Column (two-thirds width of 
SY ctavcincetandstitetspadedendesdiedensh 8 6 
Companies, 
Outside Page ............ snninnainananiees £1616 0 
ON Ee 4 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two uarrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 
PaYaBLe in ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom - nes - £1 86..0143..,072 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &e. £112 6..,0 163... 086 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A, 


MILES’ 
Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


IN SIDES ABOUT 45ib. 
Unsmoked 8}d. per Ib. 
Smoked 9d. per Ib. 


Carriage Paid Anywhere 


Money Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. 


The advantages of dealing direct with 

the Factory which guarantees quality 

at such low prices are obvious, Send for 
Illustrated List. 


EDWARD MILES & Co, 


Contractors to H.M. Government, 
BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 
BRISTOL. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


y Miss THackERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magarine, 
post free on —- of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on —— to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 5.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messra, 
BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





— 


The “Spectator” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tue Oup Corner 
Booxstorse (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue InrerRNatTionaL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrietion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaLiGnani’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotpy A. Wintson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
Tue ANGLo-AmMERICAN BooxsEe.iine Depor, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, 
Cape Town. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. cach. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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METHUEN’S New Books. 





Messrs. 


Kindly note that Messrs. Methuen have just published a new and delightful volume 


of reminiscences by Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
it has a Frontispiece in Colour with other Illustrations. 
and the new edition is nearly ready. 


The first edition is now exhausted, 


It is entitled “MY OWN TIMES,” and 
Demy S8vo. 15s. net. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. By EveanorC. Price. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. td. net. 


ENGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRALS. By T. D. 
Arxinson. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer 
Dexter, K.B.A., 20 in Monotone, and 48 Plans. Demy 8vo, 
103. 6d. net. 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Varpon. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This is a completely new book on Golf by the great champion. 
SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Major- 
General Sir Aurrep E. Turner, K.C.B. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). 
By H. Nort Wit.iams, Author of “The Fascinating Duc de 
Richelieu.” With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 16 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Cotuines Squire, B.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN SCENE. by J. A. Srenper. 
_8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. J. A. Spender records his impressions of a first journey to India, and 
endeavours to describe the outward aspect of things as they look to the 
Western eye. 
MEMORIES. 

7s. 6d. net. 

“ersonal gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.”"—Dnaily News. 

“In his agreeable manner Sir Frederick tells many admirable stories.’ 

—LKvening Standard. 

HENRIETTA MARIA. By Henrrerra Haynes. With 12 

Illustrations. Demy §vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the career and character of Henrietta Maria, the 
charming anl unfortunate consort of Charles I, 

INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. By C. Lioryp Moraay, 
LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Psychology and Ethics in 
the University of Bristol. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The main purpose of the work is to advocate the doctrine that there is one 
science of nature, inclusive of inorganic, organic, ond mental processes and 
products, in opposition to the teaching of supporters of vitalism and animism, 
CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. By Arrnur Gray. 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maxweitt ARMFIELD, 
and 16 in monotone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The origin of the University is traced to the social, political, and intellectual 
coulilions of England in the twelfth century, =nd the varying types seen m 
the constitation of the colleges are connected wilh the meodtications in 
intellectual ideals introduced in successive periods, 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P.H. 
Drrcenurietp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Old Time Parson.” 
With 24 Illustrations, of which 8 are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The author has recorded the part the squires played in the story of country 
life, their individuality, their prejudices, their sporting prociivities, their 
sense of duty, the services they have rendere] in the consolidation of village 
life, and the stories of many of the most remarkable of their race. 
BRITISH PLANT GALLS: A Classified Text-Book 
of Cecidology. Ly E. W. Swanton, Author of “ Fungi, 
and How to Know Them.” With a Freface by Sir Jonaruan 
Hurcurnson, F.R.C.8., Sce.D., F.R.S. With 16 llustrations 
in Colour by M. K. Sprirrat, 16 from Photographs, and 
25 Diagrams in the text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Watrer Jzrrorp. 

With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


In this volume appear the “sayers of good things” from the times of Tarl- 
ton, Jonson, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. The author 
has given brief biographies of the wits from Tudor times to the present asa 


setting for their sayings. 
FICTION. 


LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By 
E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“It is certainly the most perfect ‘entertainment,’ filled with a delightful 
ag me | and alive with genuine human nature.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Once more Mr, Lucas has succeeded, in his own inimitable way.’”’— World, 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep O.tivant, Author of 
“Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Betioc Lownpgs, Author of 
“The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Grorce Norman, Author of 
“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mitye, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Among our younger humorists none has so quickly found his way to the 
hearts of readers as “ A. A. M.” of Punch, whose special gift and privilege it is 


With 48 


Crown 8vo, 


By Sir Freperick Wepmorre. Demy &vo, 


A 


to touch Wednesdays with irresponsibility and fun. He has now brought 
together a further collection of his contributions to Punch. 

“The author gets sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real enthusiasm.”’— 
Daily Ne ws, 





DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The scene is laid partly in England and partly in Italy. The story turns 
upon the double life led by a wealthy English landowner in consequence of the 
abduction in his more youthful days of the daughter of an old Italian house. 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennert, Author of “ Clay- 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever written.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
“ Altogether a most enjoyable book.”’—Liverpool Post, 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. Witiian- 
son. Crown Svo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ Every expectation that the names of the authors arouse is here fulfilled,” 
—Athenzum, 
“This human story goes swiftly to the sound of the motor-horn among the 
dales and hills of Scotland and never flags at all.”"—Dasly Chronicle. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
“*A charming and interesting story, presented with rare literary skill.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The author has worked out her ethical problem with great skill, holding 
us wrapt in its development.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun 
OxenuAm. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ This is a story of the open air, the high air, and love goes tenderly through 
it all the way.” } » 
** The central theme is an idyllic love romance.” 
OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Atpanesr, Author of “Tho 
Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“ A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SALLY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of “Two Impostors 
and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
**Here is a typical Irish novel, racy in every way, full of wit and fun and 
excitement,”’—Daily Chronicle, 
_ “It is just a breezy, exhilarating story of Irish life, full of local colour and 
intensely amusing.’’—Liverpool Post, 


THE ANGLO-INDIGNS. By Atice Perrin, Author of 
“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
* We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of the English 
rulers of India. . . . A good novel inhabited by real people.” —Times. 
“In these days a novel as genuine and thorough as this is as rare as it is 
refreshing.’’—IJilustrated London News, 


LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Sipewick, Author of “ The Severins.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Unmistakably the work of a hand cunning by nature and yet more cunning 
by practice.’’—Athenzum. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of “The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Charles the Great” is a very light comedy, The book is packed from 
cover to cover with mirth-provoking material, 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Rivas, 
“Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Tn his own particular style Mr. Pett Ridge is inimitable.”’"—Athenrum, 
“A thoroughly enjoyable story and worthy to rank with the author's best 
work,”’—Aberdeen Press, 


THE SUBURBAN. By Il. C. Bamey, Author of “Storm 
and Treasure.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey telis a story of modern London. The scenes 
are laid in poor middle-class life, in the worlds of journalism and theoretical 
revolutionaries and business, 


Globe 
Athenzum, 


Author of 


THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Warson, Author of 
“ Alise of Astra.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 


HER SERENE HIGHNESS. 


Ourpuant. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. 


Ricuarp Marsu. With Four Illustrations. 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Grsson, Author of 


“The Heart of Desire.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


HAUNTING SHADOWS: Or, The House of Terror. 


By M. F. Hurcurnson. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


By Pair Laurence 


By 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NANCE OF MANCHSSTER. Py Orme Aonus. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. [Second Edition, 


A KINGDOM DIVIDED. By Davin Listx, Author of “A 


Painter of Souls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

REMITTANCE BILLY. 
8vo, 6s. 

A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arnoup, Author of “The 


Fiddler.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swinnerron, Author 


By Asnron Hinirers. Crown 
[Second Edition, 


By Cuaries Gress, 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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EDWARD CAPPS, Ph.D.,LL.D., of Princeton University. | A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Public Orator of Oxford 

MAURICE CROISET, Member of the Institute of University. 

joie ites ee ae si WILLIAM G. HALE, LL.D., of Chicago University. 
Munich, Member of the Royal hae Ms pore A of SALOMON REINACH, Member of the Institute of 
Sciences. France. 

HERMANN DIELS, Ph.D., of the University of Berlin, Sir J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator of Cambridge 
Secretary of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. University. 

J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge | JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
University. of Harvard University. 





TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE— 


From the time of Homer to the Fall of Constantinople. 
WHAT IT IS. 


A series of Greek and Latin texts with translations into English on the opposite page, 
prepared by prominent scholars under the immediate guidance of the Editors and with 
the counsel of an Advisory Board of distinguished European and American scholars. 






























Twenty volumes will be published in 1912. Furth2r volumes in active preparation. 


ITS CLAIM. 


The L.C.L. will be welcomed by those to whom their classics are but a pleasant 
reminiscence ; by those to whom the classics are a sealed book ; by classical scholars and 
by historians as an aid in research; by students as a thoroughly reliable series of the 
latest texts with irreproachable translations, and by all men of taste and education as 
a reaction against the present deplorable neglect of the “ Humanities.” 


ITS PRICE. 


Each volume is foolscap, 8vo, containing 400 to 600 pages, printed on featherweight 
paper, and bound either in strong cloth or in leather, with full gilt top :— 


Per Volume IN CLOTH, 5s. net, or IN LEATHER, 6s. Gd. net. 
LIST OF FIRST TWENTY VOLUMES 

















READY IN SEPTEMBER READY IN NOVEMBER 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, translated by APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, translated by R. C, 
Kirsore Laks, of the University of Leyden. Volume I, Seaton, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1 volume. 
September ; Volume II, November. APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY, translated by 
Horace Wuirs, of New York. 4 vols. Vols. I. : : 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, aa 
translated by W. Warrs (1631). 2 volumes. CATULLUS, translated by F. W. Cornisu, Vice-Provost of 
Eton College; TIBULLUS, translated by J. P. Posvraarrr, 
EURIPIDES, translated by A. S. Way, of the University of of Liverpool University; PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, 


London. 4volumes. Volume I, Iphigeneiaat Aulis—Rhesus translated by J. W. Macxain. 1 volume. 

—Hecuba—The Daughters of Troy—Helen; Volume II, | CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 

Electra—Orestes—Iphigencia in ‘T'aurica—Andromache— translated by E. O, Winsvrpt, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Cyclops. 3 volumes. Volume I. 

JULIAN, translated by W. C. Wriaur, of Bryn Mawr College. 

PHILOSTRATUS, THE LIFE OF)” syolumts. Volumo L 
APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, translated by F. C. LUCIAN, translated by A. M. Harmon, of Princeton Univer- 


ConyBrearkE, of University College, Oxford. 2 volumes. sity. 8 volumes, Volume I. 


PROPERTIUS, translated by H. E. Buruier, of tho SOPHOCLES, translated by F. Storn, of Trinity College, 
University of London. 1 volume. Cambridge. 2 volumes. Volume I, Oedipus the King — 
; Oedipus at Colonus—Antigone. 


TERENCE, translated by Joun Sarazaunt, of Westminster THEOCRITUS, BION AND MOSCHUS, 
School. Volume I, Lady of Andros—Self-Tormentor— translated by J. M. Epmonps, of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Eunuch; Volumes II, Phormio—Mother-in-Law—Brothers. 1 volume. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO THE MANAGER 
LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A SELECTION 


FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON &Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS 





READY SHORTLY 


AN IMPORTANT POLITICAL 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of 
HENRY HARTLEY FOWLER 


First Viscount Wolverhampton, G.C.S.I. 


By His Daughter EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 
(Hon. Mrs. Robert Hamilton) 


With 3 Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. 


In one large volume, 700 pages, 


cloth gilt and gilt top, 21s. net 


It is safe to say that no biography that has appeared of recent years sheds so much 


light on the political history of our times as the present work. 


Henry Fowler’s long 


public career began with the office of Mayor of Wolverhampton, and the citizens of that 


town owe him to-day a heavy debt. 


Entering Parliament, he became successively 


Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, Secretary to the Treasury, and 


Secretary of State for India, 


Lord Wolverhampton numbered among his friends and 


correspondents some of the most notable people of his day, and the selection of letters 
which will be found in the book necessarily enhance its interest. 





2nd Edition 


The 


Story of Evolution 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net 
With Lllustrations 


“For such a task as the popular statement of 
modern scientific theories and discoveries ou the 
subject of evolution in its widest sense, Mr. 
McCabe's experience as a lecturer, &¢., has giver: 
him many qualifications; he is easy to follow, has 
read widely, and writes with ease, point, and 
lucidity.”” The Times 





The Three Brontés 
By MAY SINCLAIR 
In cloth gilt and gilt top. With Frontis- 
piece, 6s. net 


Mr. W. I.. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, 
says :—‘‘ Let me say at once that it is an exceed- 
ingly interesting book which Miss Sirclair has 
written, admirably individual and spirited ia its 
treatment. Her criticism of the Charlotte Bronté 
novels from beginning to end is masterly, Among 
the list of the Bronté biographers and critics Miss 
May Sinclair takes her place with Mrs, Gaskell.” 








HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 








By the Author of “The Elusive Pimpernel.” 


Now in its 230th Thousand 


MEADOWSWEET 


By BARONESS ORCZY 


“Every novel-reader who likes a genuine old-fashioned love story will delight in this 


remance, 


By 
G. B. BURGIN 


Varick’s Legacy 


“We cannot imagine anyone closing this en- 
gaging book except with regret. Pathos, wit, 
repartee, brilliant dialogue, all take their ordered 
place in the scheme of work, and sustain an interest 
which never fags.” Manchester Courier 





The description of the old naturalist is admirably done.” 


The World 





By 
GRACE MILLER WHITE 


From the VALLEY 
of the MISSING 


“It is sometimes horrible, sometimes pathetic, 
sometimes grimly fascinating, but it is never 





READY TUESDAY NEXT 


commonplace or tame,” 


A New Novel by the Author of “In Cotton Wool,” &c. 


GENERAL MALLOCK’S SHADOW 


By W. B. MAXWELL 


A New South African Novel by the Author of “Of Like Passions,” 


The Veldt Dwellers 


By F. BANCROFT 





LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 








FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW LIST 





“ A book of really absorbing interest.” 


CITIES SEEN 
in East and West 
By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS, 


Author of “The Voice of the Orient.” 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, with 34 Illustra- 
tions. 16s. net 

“Mrs. Tibbits is one of those born 
literary artists who write con amore; her 
style is quite obviously not the meed of 
labour and study, but the free gift of 
nature, the natural expression of a rich 
intellectual luxuriance. The quality of 
her writing makes “Cities Seen” a book 
of really absorbing interest. Her faculty 
of description is of a really remarkablo 
order.” Sunday Times 


———EEEE 


"ON TUESDAY NEXT 
BRITISH 
SOMALILAND 


By R. E. DRAKE-BROCKMAN, F.R.G.S. 
F.LS., F.Z.8. 
In cloth gilt, with map and 100 illustra- 


tions from photographs and drawings. 
12s, 6d. net 








2 NEW 6s. NOVELS 





By the Author of “The Blindness of 
Virtue,” &e. 


THE OUTPOST OF 
ETERNITY 
By COSMO HAMILTON 


“ Wonderfully fluent and most pleasant 
to read. Mr. Cosmo Hamilton swings us 
along with him and interests with every 
line. The pictures of life in certain parts 
of London, which this writer has so realis- 
tically painted, will not be easily banished 
from its readers’ memories.” The World 


Being the remarkable confessions of Archi« 
bald d@’Escombe, M.D., of Kensington, 
London, selected by Laurence Lanner- 
Brown, M.D., and edited by 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
“This book made me shudder; the man 
is quite convincing. ‘The Death Doctor’ 
is the strongest thing Mr. Le Queux has 
done.” Daily Express 


The Novels of 


GERTRUDE PAGE 


Each in crown 8vo, cloth gill, 6s. 
The Rhodesian 18th Thousand 
Winding Paths 


Silent Rancher 11th Edition 
Love in the Wilderness 
14th Edition 


The Edge o’ Beyond 
23rd Edition 


Paddy the Next Best Thing 
17th Edition 
Two Lovers and a Lighthouse 
3s. 6d. 3rd Edition 

Gill’s Rhodesian Philosophy 


2s. 6d. 3rd Edition 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 


usand 
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Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN’S 
LIFE. By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. Author of “Mexico as 

I Saw it,” &c., &c. With Nineteen Illustrations. 16s. net. 
[September 24. 


FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE. By CONSTANCE HILL. 
Author of “Juniper Hall,” &., &c. With numerous I!lustra- 
tions. 16s. net. [Shortly. 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. 
The Life of Thomas Coke, First Earl of 
Leicester and cf Holkham. By A. M. W. 
STIRLING. Author of “ Annals of a Yorkshire House,” &c. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. A new Edition, revised, with 
some additions. 12s. 6d. net. 


DRAKE: The Text of the New Play at 
His Majesty’s Theatre. By LOUIS N. PARKER. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, 2¢. net. Paper, 1s. net. 


GATES OF THE DOLOMITES. By L. MARION 
DAVIDSON. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
5s. net. 








graphs. 
THE POEMS OF ROSAMUND 


MARRIOTT-WATSON. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, &gs. net. [September 24. 
MY LiFE IN PRISON. By DONALD LOWRIE. 
6s. net. [Saortly. 





THE LATEST FICTION 





Jocasta and the Famished Cat. by 
ANATOLE FRANCE. [Shorlly- 


The Bountiful Hour. By MARION FOX (Author 
of “The Hand of the North,” &c.). 6s, (Sept. 24. 


Hoffman’s Chance. 


(Author of “ A Prisoner in Spain,” &c.). 


By WILLIAM CAINE. 
6s. [Shortly. 


The lilusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressing- 
ham. By GERARD BENDALL (Autior of “The Progress 
of Mrs. Cripps-Midd!emore,” &c.). Gs. 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK (Author of “Norsenso Novels,” 


“ Literary Lapses.”). 3s. 6d. net. 


Clara: Some Scattered Chapters in 
the Life of a Hussy. By A. NEIL LYONS (Author 
of “ Arthurs,” “Cottage Tie,” &c.). 6s, 


An American Girl at the Durbar. py 
SHELLAND BRADLEY (Author of “'The Adventures of an 
A.D.C.,” &e.). 6S. 


The New Humpty Dumpty. 
CHAUCER (Author of “The Simple Life, Limited.”). 


Grit Lawless. 


“Sam’s Kid,” “ Atonement,” &c.). 


By DANIEL 
6s. 


By F. E. MILLS YOUNG (Author of 
6s. 


By H. B. MAR- 
Dick,” &c.). 


The Tomboy and Others. 
RIOTT WATSON (Author of “Galloping 
3s. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVEL. 
RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. JAMEs 
BRYCE, O.M. With Maps. 8vo. §&s. 61. net. (Wednesday, 


A Colony in the Making: op, 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa, 
By LORD CRANWORTH., With Map and I)lustraticns, 
Svo. 12s. net. 


Datty Tetecrary.— A valuable and interesting work.” 
Sranparp.—“ A most delightful book.”’ 








FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE «g, 


Tae Evening Sranparp.— Mr. Wells has never written more delightfully 
humorous pages than those devoted to the Popes, singly aud collectively, 
Very noticeable here is a resemblance betwoen the author and Dickens; there 
are innumerable passages over which the reader pauses and murmurs, ‘ How 
like Dickens | ’"” 


MAURICE HEWLETT'S 


NEW NOVEL 


MRS. LANCELOT;,, 


Damir Teregrara.—‘ Mr. Hewlett draws his Meredithian mantle around 
him with a sure and stately dignity, and arranges his puppets with purpose 
and with subtlety. And undoubtedly he re-creates the period of the great 
Reform Bill with an interpretative skill which few, if any, of his contem- 
poraries could rival.” 

Datty Grapuic,—*‘ Mrs. Lancelot’ seems to us to contain the best work 
he has done.”’ 


MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Vol. 


> 
From the Black Mountain to 
Waziristan. By Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. With 
an Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. Sir HORACE L. SMITH 
DORRIEN, K.C.B., D.S.0., A.D.C.Gen. With Maps. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tar Tiwes.—‘ A very useful volume. .. . There is certainly need for such 
a compact, trustworthy, and readable account of the tribes of the Indian 
Borderland, not only for general reading, but specially for leisurely study ia 
peace time by those who may be called at any moment to deal with some tribal 
rising.”’ 


Prospectus post free on application. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Lushei Kuki Clans. _ py rt-colonet 
J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE., D.S.O. With Four Plates in 
Colour and other Lilustrations anda Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 











THEOLOGY. 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Chureh. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Signs of the Times. Sermons 
delivered in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. 
By Kev. E. M. WALKER, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Humble-Bee, its Life- 
History and how to domesticate it, 
with Descriptions of all British Species 
of “Bombus” and “Psithyrus.” By F. W. L. 
SLADEN, Fellow of the Entomological Society of London. 
Illustrated with Photographs and Drawings by the Author 
and Five Coloured Plates photographed direct from Nature. 
8vo. 10s. net. 





CLASSICS. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. 
By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Harvard; Honorary Doctor of Letters, Cambridge. 8vo. 
123. net. 

*,* Macmillan’s Aulumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO STREET, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
B. C. WALLIS, B.Se. (Lond.), F.R.G.S, Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
ATHENeUM.—“ This excellent little primer. [First Books of Science. 


CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and E. STENHOUSE, B.Sc. 4s, 6d 
ScnHooL GUARDIAN. —“ This book is distinctly educative. The student is 
made to think out the subjects treated. Abundant exercises are provided for 
the purpose of directing his thought-power, At the same time the textis clear 


and suggestive.” 
EXERCISES “IND ,MODERN- ARITHMETIC. | By I H. 


SYDNEY JONES, M.A. 2s, 6d 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Taken from “A School 
Arithmetic.” By H. 8. HALL, M.A., and ¥ H, STEVENS, M.A., Authors 
of “A School Geometry,” &c. With and without Answers. Part tee 
Is. 64.; Part II., 2s.; Complete, 3s, 

ScuHoo. Wor.p. —_, .. Itis written with the skill of the practised teacher, 
end it is in line with all the reasonable requirements of pupil and examiner 
alike. The selection of material seems to be excellent throughout the book, 
and the explanations and illustrations of rules and methods are both clear and 
concise.” 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H. S. HALL, M.A. With or 
without Auswers. Part L, 2s. 6d.; Part II., 1s. 6d.; PartsI. and IL., 
3s. 6d.; Part ILI., 1s. 6d, ; Parts II. and IIL, 2s. 6d. ; Com lete, 48. 6d, 

Tax Woman TEACHER.—" This book represents a good thing which has 

Jong been looked for by teachers of mathematics, and has come at last ...a 

text-book of practical utility which comes as a valuable addition to up-to-date 

school publications.”” 





LEGENDS OF GODS AND HEROES. A First Latin 
Reader. By T.8. MORTON, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 64. [Elementary Classics. 


MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. _ With Chapters on 
Idiom and Construction. Being Parts I. and II, of English Grammar, 
Past and Present, with Seven Appendixes on Prosody, Figures of Rhetoric 
and other outlying subjects, y J. C., NESFIELD, M.A. 2s. Key, 





2s. . net. 
DIACONUS :: Exercises in the Meaning of 
English. By GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A. 3s. 64. 
Tue UARDIAN.— ult is a capital book, and we know of none other quite on 


the same lines.” 


A PRIMARY GERMAN COURSE. Comprising Object 
Lessons, a First Reader, Grammar and Exercises, with some remarks on 
German Pronunciation and the relation between German and English, and 
Full Vocabularies. By OTTO SIEPMANN, Head of the Modern “Language 
Department at Clifton College. Illustrated’ by H. M. BROCK. 3s. 6d, 

ArHEen®vum.—“ A concise and clearly written introduction to the study of 

German for beginners under fourteen. This attractive manual shows how far 

we have moved from the dismal collections of rules and exceptions familiar to 

earlier generations.”’ 


CONTINENTS. CITES. HOMMES. A New French 
Reading Book and Aid to French Composition for Higher Forms in Schools 
and Candidates for Public Examinations, By CHARLES COPLAND 
PERRY, M.A., Dr. Phil, Lic. és L. Paris, and ANDRE a 
Licencié %s Letires et Licencié és Langues Vivantes (Paris), 2s, 





Cambridge Local Examinations (July and Dec.) 1913 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these examinations. 


ENGLISH. 


Scott's Marmion. Cantos I.and VI, M. Macmriiax. 
— Marmion and the Lord of the Isles. 


Marmion. G. B. Arron. Is. net. 
"Kingsley’s Heroes. With Notes by H. B. Correricx, 


—- Heroes. C. A. McMurry. 1s. net. 
*Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. Deicuron. 


—— Macbeth. C. W. Frencu. Is. net. 


Is. ([Preliminary. 
F.T, Parerave. Is. 
Preliminary. 
Preliminary. 
1s, 6d, 
Preliminary. 
Preliminary. 
With an Appendix. Is. 9d. 
Hane and Senior, 
1s. 





Junior and Senior. 








Macbeth. A.C. L. Brown. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 
Macbeth. Eversley Edition. With Notes. Junior and Senior, 

—— As You Like It. K.De1utTon. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. 
[Junior and Senior, 


—— As You Like It. 


—— As You Like It. C.R. Gaston. 1s. net. 

—— As You Like It. M.H.Swacxkrorp, Is, net. 

— Hamlet. K. Drieuron. 2s. 64, 

—— Hamlet. L. A. Suerman. Is. net, 

— — Hamlet. Eversiey Edition. With Notes. la. 

*Scott’s Marmion. By M. Macmician. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 64, Cantos 
VI. separately, ls. Canto VI. separately, 1s. 

Marmion and the Lord of the Isles, 


Eversley Edition, With Notes. 1s. 
Junior and Senior. 
Junior and Senior. 
Junior and Senior. 
enior, 
Senior, 
Senior. 
I, and 
unior. 
1s. 





By F. T. Senenee, 





‘unior, 
—— Marmion, G. B, Arron. Is, net. Junior, 
—— Talisman, With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [Junior. 


ENGLISH — continued. 











Scott's Talisman, Abridged Edition for Schools. 1s. 6d. [Junior. 
Iso, Edited by F. Jounsor. Is. 6d, 

—L— The Talisman. Abridged. F. Taeupurr. 1s. net. [ Junior. 

—— Old Mortality. me - Introduction and Notes, 2s. 6d. |S nior. 

*Milton’s Comus. ORY - Beri. 1s. $d. [Junior and Senior. 
Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. A.J. Grorce. Is. not. 

[Junior and Senior. 

*Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. A.W. Portarp. 1s, 94 (Senior, 

Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. 

M. H, Lippe... Senvor, 

Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nun’s-Priest’s Tale. A. 

Incragam. ls, nv {Senvor. 

‘LATIN AND GREEK. 
Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


{Junior and Senior. 


*Cesar’s De Bello Gallico. 
C. Brrans. Is. 6d. 
Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
{Junior and Senor, 


_—_— tJ Bete Gallico. 
ving ‘s Aeneld, Book VIII, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 


CALVERT. [Junior and Senior. 
*Cicero’s De ) a With Notes and Vocabulary, By E. 8. Suvck- 
BuRGH. Is. 6d, ey 
*Horace’s Epistles and Ars Poetiea. A.S. Wireins. 5s. Senior, 
Xenophon’ 4 Anabasis, Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. H. 
ALL. ° unr, 
“Thucydides. “Book I, E.C. Marcuanrrt. 3s. 64. Sensor. 
Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. E. 8. and W. Saumway. Is. net, | Senior, 


RELICIOUS KNOWLEDCE (see Ozford Local Exams.). 


*,* Complete List post free on application, 


Oxford Local Examinations (March and July), 1913 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these examinations, 


ENGLISH. 
Is. 6d, 1s, net; sewed, 6d, Abridged Edition 


Kingsley’s Water Babies. 
[ Preliminary. 


for Schools, ls.; sew 
Keary's Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Lady of Shalott and Other Poems. (Corresponding with pages 
28 to 66 of the Globe Edition). J. H. Fowier. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 
-—— English Idylls and other Poems. (Corresponding with pages. 67 
to 12 of the Globe Edition). J.H. Fowrrer. 1s. 9d, [Junior and Senior. 
— Princess. (Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the Globe Edition). 
P.M. Watuace. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
—— In Memoriam. (Cosseapenting with pages 247 to 286 of the Globe 
Edition). H.M. Percivan. 2s. 6d [Junior and Senior. 
The Holy Grail. (Corresponding with pages 418 to 433 of the Globe 
Edition). G.C. MacauLay, 2s. 6d, [Junior and Senior, 

*Shakespeare’s Richard II, K. Deicurow, With an Appendix. Is. 9d. 
Junior and Senior. 




















Julius Cesar. K. Drienron. 1s. 94. Junior and Senior, 
Julius Cesar, G. W.and L.G. Hurrorp, 1s, net. [Junior and Senior, 
—— Julius Cesar. (Text onl Ga. Junior and Senior, 
— Macbeth. K. Deicnrox. Withan Appendix. 1s, 9d, [Junior and Senior, 
—— Macbeth. C. W. Frencu. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 
Macbeth. A. C. L. Brown. Is. net. Junior and Senior, 
—— Twelfth Night. K. Derauton. Is. 9d. Junior and Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. E. P. Morron. Is. net. Junior and Senior, 
Coriolanus. K. Drienton. 2s. 64. Junior and Senior. 
——- Coriolanus. 8. P. Suerman. Is. net. Junior and Senior, 
~—— As You Like It. KE. Deieuron. 1s. 94. Junior and Senior, 
—— As You Like It. C.R. Gastron. Is. net. Junior and Senior. 


Junior and Senior. 
Senior. 
Senior. 


1s. net. 





As You Like It. M. H. Suackrorp. 
Hamlet. K.Deienror. 2s. 
Hamlet. L. A. Suerman. Is. net. 
*,* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, 1s. each. 
"Seott’s” Lay “ the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. F. T. 
Paterave. Is. a ~ Af Junior and Senior. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. . H. Stuart and E. H. Exuior. 


[ Preliminary, Junior and Senior. 
——— Lay of the Last Minstrel. BR. H. Bowxrs. 1s. net. 
Old Mortality. 


[ Preliminary, Junior and Senior. 
*Byron’s Cafiée ,Bareid’ 's Pilgrimage. 











With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d, 
[Junior and Senior. 


Cantos III. and IV. E, 





De 








Morris. Is. [ Junior, 
Chiide fiarold. A.J. Groner. 1s. net. — 
Childe Harold. Cantos III. andIV. J. H. Fowxer. 1s. Junior 


Goldsmith’s Traveller, or a Prospect of aw § and The Deserted 
Village. With Notes. By J. W. Haves, M. [Junior. 
*Goldsmith’s Traveller, and The Deserted Village.” A, Banner. Is. 9d. 
Separately sewed. 1s. each. (Junior. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village, and The Traveller. BR. N. a FORD, 
8, he unir, 





*.* Complete List post 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


a ongy ye agama 


Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 2s. n [Junior and Senior. 
Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. I. G. 
































Se.pr. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. By N. L. Hattwarpand 8, C. Hitt, Ist Series. 
iS. Senior, 
Essays of Elia. H.J.Ronirs. Is.n Senier. 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. - i. “Mansur. Is, net. — " 
Chancer's Fvetegne. A. W. Poutarp. 9d, Senior. 
= Prol ogue, The Knight's Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. at. ‘ 
IDDELL. 3s. enior. 
Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nun’s-Priest’s Tale. A. 
INGRAHAM. Is, nv Senior. 
Mores. pla. i. i. CorrerI.t. 2s. 6d, Senior. 
W. D. Armes, 2s. 6d, net. Senior. 
Addison’ . Coverley Papers. K. Deicuror. Is, 9d. | Senior, 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Z.Gnrar. 1s. net. [ Senior. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. * M. Kina, 1s, net. | Senior. 
Essay on Criticism. J. Cuurton Conus, Is, 9d. | Senior. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 

*Cesar’s Galle War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. Py C. 
Bryans. 1s. 6d. [Junior. 
Gallic War. Books V.and VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. Corpecx. 1s, 64. each. [Senior. 
*Virgil’s Aeneid. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary, By T. E. 
Pace. Is. 6d. [Senior. 
Aeneid. Bost IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. M. 
Sreruenson. Is. 6 _ [Senior. 
*Xenophon’ . Anabasis. BookIV. With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. 
By E. D. Stone. 1s. 6d. [Juniors 
Anabasis. Books L-IV. W. W. Goopwim and J. W. Warr. ee 6d, 

unwr, 
Anabasis. Books V. and VI. With Notes and Voeabulary. By 

G. H. Nauu, 1s, 6d. each. | Senior. 
*Euripides’ Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. A. — 
ls, 6d. Senior. 
— Medea. A. W. Verrart. 2s. 64, [Senior. 
*Plato’s Euthyphro and Menexenus. By C. BE. Graves. Is. 6d. | Senior, 
Euthyphro, Apology, &c. Translated by F. J. Cuurnca, — net. 
wre 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Maclear’s Old Testament History. [Junior and Senior. 


4s. 64. 
*The Acts of the Aposties. Gree With Notes. By T Paar. 
[ Preliminary, Junior and Senior. 


Test. 


3s. 
*The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. Paer and A. 8. WaLPorr. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Ly Mise 


Bitte ‘Lessons for Schools. 
. Krox, 3s, 6d. 


pe... on application. 


Martm’s Street, 


[Preliminary, Junwr and Senior, 


London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME 
OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. Edited by Louis Hatrnen. 
Translated by E. B. Kreuspren. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


This is the last work to come from the pen of this distinguised authority on 
French history. Death prevented its final revision by him, but the lectures 
had been prepared with such care and thoroughness that only the slightest 

diting was ired to shape them for publication. They are penetrating and 
constructive studies, making the old records bear living witness to the 
thoughts and passions—the very mainsprings of action—of the XLI[th Century. 


IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 
By WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT. With 76 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


One of the most interesting books written upon Labrador. Mr. Cabot’s 
experiences of some thousands of miles of interior travel, extending over a 
period of twelve years, his relation with the Indians of the country on their 
own ground, and his acquaintance with their language, have enabled him to 
produce an unusual and authoritative work. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND SOCIAL CONSTRAINT. 


By RAY MADDING McCONNELL, Ph.D. Demy 8vo- 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 123. not. 





Dr. Talmage enjoyed a world-wide reputation as one of the most popeiee 
preachers of the last century. He was a great traveller, and wherever he went 
enjoyed a remarkable popularity; huge crowds went to hear him preach, 
Everywhere he was received by the leading people of the land, including the 
Crar of Russia, His autobiography has been edited by his wife, who adds the 
concluding chapters, 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 
By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. With Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 


It was to Gregory that we owe the missionary enterprise of Augustine of 
Canterbury. A study of his lite and work, more complete than any that has 
yet been published, should be of particular interest to the English people. 


THE PLUTUS of ARISTOPHANES. 


TRANSLATED tnTo Enoutsa Versr. By the Right Hon. 


LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY, Square Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
JELF’S. A Comedy in Four Acts. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. Crown 8vo. Paper, 


1s. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE 
PLAYER. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. Author of “The Bluo 
Lagoon,” “The Drums of War,” etc. 


SIMON ‘BRANDIN. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ Roddles,” “The 
Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” &c. 


GLAMOUR. 


By BOHUN LYNCH. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Ty RENA’ 





“THE A 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Awateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated. Largely taken by “‘ Old Boys,” 
The September Issue contains an Article on Country Sports—Prospect and Retrospect. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Ne le 
Subscription Rate: lés. per annum at home and abroad, pie i la 


Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor 8t., London, E.c, 


Messrs. 














SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 

AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Starioxens’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES. Vols. L.-XVI. are now ready, 

This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will 
be for sale. Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but 
this amount may be paid in six instalments of TWO GUINEAS 
each, 

The fourth instalment of four volumes, just published, is ag 
follows :— 

Vol. XIII. The Odyssey of Homer. 

Vol. XIV. The House of the Wolfings. Story of the Glittering 

Plain. 

Vol. XV. The Roots of the Mountains. 

Vol. XVI. News from Nowhere. John Ball. A King’s Lesson, 
*,* A prospectus with specimen pages and an Illustration will be sent on application, 

“The chief charm of this new edition of William Morris is, of course, the 
nobly beautiful book-form in which the old familiar poems and romances are 
presented. The simple, dignified binding, the pure white page, the clear black 
type, and the comely spaciousness of design are grateful to the sense that is 
pleased by mere beauty of form and to the better sense that loves the perfoct 
accord of form and substance,’’—Daily Chronicle, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF LECKY’S LEADERS. 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: 
Flood — Grattan — O'Connell. By WILLIAM 
EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. ‘Two vols. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net. 


Modern Science and the Illusions of 
Professor Bergson. By HUGH 5. RK. ELLIOT. 
With Preface by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., FBS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“The book before us is a lucid and effective exposure of the fallacies of 
Bergson's philosophy. It should be welcomed by all who rejoice in the 
victories of human knowledge, while modestly acknowledging its limitations.” 
__ —Ethical World, 





The Inner History of the National 
Convention. By Sir EDGAR WALTON. With aa 
Appendix by G. R. HOFMEYR, Clerk of the South African 
Union House of Assembly. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

* An interesting and conscientious book, It throws a great deal of light oa 
many parts of the Convention’s work, and will undoubtedly always remain of 
great use to the future historian as an accurate and first-hand narrative.” ° 
—The Times, 





International Law: a Treatise. 
By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
International Law at tho University of Cambridge, Member 
of the Institute of International Law. (2 vols.) Vol. IL 
War and Neutrality. Sxconp Eprrion. Revisep and 


Partty Re-Wrirren. 8vo, 2ls. net, 
*,* Also recently published. Vol. I—Peace. Second Edition 
Revised and partly re-written. 8vo. 18s. net. 








NEW BOOK BY DR. NEVILLE FIGGIS. 
Civilisation at the Cross Roads. 
Four Lectures given before Harvard University in 1911. By 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Community of 
the Resurrection, Mirfield. _Crown 8vo. _5s. net. : 
Gravitation. By FRANK HARRIS, B.A. Oxon., late 
_ Executive Engineer, and Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUMES.) 


Books and Bookmen. 
By ANDREW LANG. NEW EDITION. F'cap 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 


*,* Mr. Lang wrote a special preface for this new edition. 


The Life of William Morris. 
By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. NEW EDITION. Two 
vols. With two illustrations. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
4s. net. Leather, 6s. net. 

**We may hope that this cheap edition of Mr. Mackail's excellent Life will 
teach many people the source of ideas which they have hitherto supposed te 
be ‘in the air." They would not have been in the air or in the minds of men if 
they had not first issued from the mind of William Morris.""—The Times. 


News from Nowhere: or, An Epoch of 
Rest. Being some Chapters from a Utopian Romanoe. By 
WILLIAM MORRIS. NEW EDITION. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 
2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 

“« «News from Nowhere’ is facile princeps among Morris's prose-poems. Ia 
the annals of the literature it is second only to More's ‘ Utopia.’ 
—The Athenzum, 

#,* This volume is a'so issued in Paper Covers, price 1s. net. 


Voces Populi. By F. ANSTEY. Second Series. With 
25 lilustrations by Bernard Partridge. NEW EDITION. 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 








Longmans, Green & Co., 59 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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IN THE AMAZON JUNGLE 


10s. 6d. 


net. 


By ALGOT LANGE. 


With 86 Lilustrations from original photographs by the Author. 


Frontispiece in Colour. 8vo, cloth extra. 


“Mr, Lange has a naturalist’s keen love of wild things in their native haunts, and his book is rich in description of the strange 
birds and beasts and reptiles that inhabit the depths of the forest—illustrated in many instances by photographs of unusual interest 


and artistic merit.”—Times. 





A PRISONER OF WAR IN VIR- 
GINIA. 1864-1865. 3s. 6d. net. 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D., Adjt. 
and Bvt.-Major, N.Y.S. Vols., Author of “ Abraham Lincoln,” 
&e. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 


The prison experiences of a young Northern officer during the American 
War of Secession, 


THE BLACKBERRY PICKERS. 


By EVELYN ST. LEGER, Author of “The hate of 
the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Tu this novel the noise of life is subdued, and the fine, high, sane trend of 
real living works out a in b aaunennse 











PALMERS GREEN. 


By STEWART CAVEN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


A faithful picture of the lighter side of life in a remote London suburb, 





THE ‘WHITE SHIELD. 6s. 


By MYRTLE REED. Iulustrated in Colour and Black 
and White. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges. 


The last stories of this favourite author. 





THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRE. az. net. 


By FRANCES FOSTER PERRY. 
HARRISON FISHER. 


A story of a motherless little boy, and how his craving for a-mother’s love 
brings two true lovers together. 


Frontispiece by 
[Mauve Library. 


LOVE AND ETHICS. 1s. net. 
By ELLEN KEY, Author of “Love and Marriage,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


In this book Miss Key applies the theories of Eugenics to those intimate 
questions that concera cvery man and woman, 


THE HISTORIC JESUS: a Study 
of the Synoptic Gospels. 10s. 6d. net. 


By CHARLES STANLEY LESTER. 8vo, cloth. 


An attempt to divest the Life and Teachings of Christ of the paran myths 
ond nom ish formalism with which the  esodulous have er mbsltished een. 








WOODROW WILSON: His 


Career, his Statesmanship, and his Public 
Policies. 3s. Gd. net. 
By HESTER E. HOSFORD. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


A frank study of the character and record of the Democratic candidate for 
the American ‘Presidency. 





THE MAKING OF POETRY: a 
Critical Study of its Nature and Value. 5s, net. 


By ARTHUR H. R. FAIRCHILD, Ph.D. 


It is a book that will deepen the reader's insight, shar, ce n his judgment, 
reveal how and why poe any is made, and wateld the secret of its delight. 








THE WAY WITH THE NERVES. 


By J. COLLINS, M.D. 6s. net. 


The volume can be commended as a manual of wholesome advice and sound 
counsel based on the wide experience bak a  epocialict in the nervous disorders. 


OUTDOOR PHILOSOPHY. 5s. net. 
The Meditations of a Naturalist. 
By S. D. KIRKHAM, 


A plea for the life of privacy in which to cultivate a more intimate relation 
to God and to nature, 








THE MISSION OF VICTORIA 
WILHELMINA. 28. net. 
By JEANNE BARTHOLOW MAGOUN. With 


Coloured Frontispiece. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
The story of a beautiful girl with a simple trusting soul, 








WHO ? 
By ELIZABETH KENT, Author of 


Opposite.” Crown S8vo, cloth. 


6s. 
“The House 


A thrilling detective story. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 


RELIGIOUS FEELING. A Question of 
Miracles in the Soul. 6s, net. 


By ISAAC A. CORNELISON, D.D. 
“It may be sincerely hoped that bis work will ne towards a better under- 
standing of the verity of true Christianity.” —Ocewlt Review, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY FU FUNC- 
TION OF THE MODERN CHURCH. 
By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. . net. 


This is an gate aioe of work from the pen of the present incumbent of 
Minot Savage's pulpit, and, like Minot Savage, a man of independent views 
and fearlessly outspoken, 





THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE: «. 


By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, 
With 9 Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, cloth extra. 


A Romance of Seven Days. 


Author of 
“ The Rosary.” 


“It is a book to turn over in a sunny garden, under shady trees, when one might look up from the clear print and see a happy 
prince coming in through the green gate to lead one’s own self to fairyland.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 
THE IRISH REVOLUTION. 


By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “Priests and People in Ireland.” Vol. I.: Taz Munperina 

Timz, rrom THE Lanp LeaGuEe To THE Fimst Home Rute Binu. With numerous Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tho intrinsic quality of this book is that its author may be truly called a child of the Revolution he so graphically depicts, 

Unlike many writers on the subject, he lived continuously in Ireland, has caught the very spirit of the Land League, and gives— 

what the British public most wants at this crisis, but has almost despaired of getting—the sane Nationalist public’s view of the most 
stirring events in modern Irish history, the true secret of the Home Rule movement. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. | 


By GERHARD GRAN, Professor of Literature in the University of Kristiania, Authorised Translation by 
Marcia Harais Janson. With Three Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tbis volume has already attracted much attention on the Continent as a masterly study of Rousseau’s life and times, and the 
publishers believe that it is, in its present form, the most complete survey of the subject in English. The appeal of the book is a 
many-sided one. It is fascinating as a picturesque biography, and it must prove of signal value to all students interested in the 
beginning of our Romantic movement. 


SPORT IN FIVE CONTINENTS. 
By E. A. LEATHAM. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


There can be no doubt that by this book Mr. Leatham will take rank as one of our most intrepid and versatile sportsmen. Hoe was 
never out to make records, but is a genuine naturalist as well as a sportsman, and his book is full of the fruits of trained observation. 
The result is that Mr. Leatham takes his readers with him on his journeys, so that as “grown-ups” we seem to feel again the thrill 
and excitement of a boy’s delight in tales of Indians in the Wild West, and this delightful illusion is augmented by a large number 
of quite exceptional illustrations. 


WHEN KINGS RODE TO DELHI. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “From the Land of Princes,” “John Hookham Frere and his 
Friends,” “On the Distaff Side,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
he work shows the charm and romance of Indian history; it is as readable as a novel, and of an interest far exceeding that of 
mos ction. 


WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. 


By GILFRID W. HARTLEY, Author of “ Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and Salmon Rod.” With Illustrations, 


A charming medley of good things which will be not only welcome in the sportsman’s house but will also be a consolation and 
delight to all who may not themselves be out with gun, rifle, or rod. Many original drawings and photographs add to the attraction 
of the book. 


THE SHIP OF THE LINE IN BATTLE. 


By Admiral Sir REGINALD N. CUSTANCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. With Diagrams. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, Student and Tutor of Christchurch, Oxford ; Author of “The Making of the British 
Empire,” ‘‘ The Expansion of Great Britain,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

The absence of a continuous history of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain has made it ‘desirable that some attempt should be 
made to remedy this deficiency. Historical study has of late years made a considerable advance, and many learned and reliable works 
have been written on certain periods of English history. No attempt, however, had as yet been made to give a continuous and 
connected account of British foreign poiicy from Anglo-Saxon times to the present day. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, PhD. D.C.L., LL.D. 
Volume III. 











6s. NOVELS. 


“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature."—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN: a Tale of Troy. By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER 


COUCH), Author of “Troy Town,” “The Delectable Duchy,” “'The Splendid Spur,” “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 


ONE CROWDED HOUR. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “In Furthest Ind,” “Tho 
Power of the Keys,” &c. With Cover Design and Coloured Frontispiece by A. PEARSE. 
**Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all a sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


MONSIEUR CARNIFEX. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “Kapak.” 
A YOUNG MAN MARRIED. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. [Illustrated Edition by A. Pearse. 


THE SECOND CITY. By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “The Red Neighbour,” “His Indolence 
of Arras,” “The Background,” &c. 


THE CAREER OF KEMBOLE—NONCONFORMIST (more nonconform in the 


end than in the beginning). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 


YARNS FROM A CAPTAIN’S LOG. By J. BOWLINE, Skipper, and R. R. C. GREGORY, 


Author of “The Story of Royal Eltham.” 


PIKE AND CARRONADE. By Major G. F. MAC MUNN, D.S.0., R.F.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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